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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 “ est 2gth Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three doliars a year in advance, postage free. 
Fer foreign countries in the postal union, four doliars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
of express money order. Other remittances at send- 
ers risk. Single copies ten cents, 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates,— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address. -The address of subscribers 
wilt be changed as often as desired. In oraeringa 
change of address bets the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 






Complaint s,—Subscribers who fail te receive a single 
copy of Veoue shoutd immediately nots’y the Head Of- 
Jct. Readers who are unaole to purchase Vogue at 
any newsstand or on any railr ad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by prompily repor ling the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 





as OCTOBER, 1900 





‘6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of acurrent number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 


hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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ROBES AND GOWNS 

B § C BvreSs. 8. 2 

e LADIES’ TAILOR -IMPORTER AND 

DRE SWMAKER 
to West 35th St., mear sth Ave, 

M CE. La NOEL 


IMPORTER AND MAKBR 


Street, Reception, Wedding and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet sth and 6th Aves., New York 


ROBES AND GOWNS 


HATS AND BONNETS 





A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 

A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898. 

Affords ease with periect fit. Mme. Marie 

Elise de Latour, Designer and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 
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19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 
C. WEINGARTEN 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 
37 West 31st Street, New York 
Formerly with B Altman & Co, Dress- 
makers and Importers of Street, Evening, and 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
34 West q5th St , New York 
A a ee Se 
se 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ GOWNS 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
& ONSTANT QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND D&ESSMAKER 
70 West 39th Street, New York 
ENRIETTA FRAME 
437 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Street and Evening Gowns 
and 35th Sts., New York, 
S Cc Oo T T 


Evening, Street and Tailor Gowns 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURKIER 
OCK & TORPEY 
Tailor Gowns. 3M est zgth St., New York. 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
Designer of 
O A T M A N 
1t West 30 h Street, New York 
Street and Evening Dresses 
Fashionable Dressmaking 
Iss WOTHERSPOON 
Prices very moderate, 365 Fifth Ave., bet. 34th 
ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


M® SAFFORD BARSTOW 
Now with GERALD LYON 
Dressmakers and Ladies’ Tailors 
542-544 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





A S T oO N 


G EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
* HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


OUMANS—H ATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


E H. FIELDING & CO. 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND KOUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


Oy .e- s..e 
IMPORTER OF FINE MILLINEKY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 
4 East Washiagton Street, Chicago, Ill. 


LAWRENCE 


M Iss 
Original Designs in 


Hats, Boanets and Head-dresses 


19 E. 31st St., New York 
M** 


W. SHERBROOKE 
Has now returned from Paris 


POPHAM 
with the latest novelties in Millinery. 
34 West 3°%th st., New York 


H CONNELLY 
. Importer 
Ladies’ English Round and Walking Hats 
1155 Broadway, New York 


3 AISON NOUVELLE” 
310 WaBASH Avé., CHICAGO. 
(Under Auditorium Hotel.) 
Carry the largest and finest stock in the West. 
Prices correct. Agent for ** Connelly,” New York. 
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CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. zoth and 31st Sts, 


ME. GARDNER 
CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
All the Newest Models 

§2 West 21st Street, New York 


ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligées, Matinees and Silk Skirts. 














A R es I N 
GOWNS 
Short Skirts ‘and Shirts a Specialty, Smart 
Autumn Gowns from $12 up when material is furn- 
ished. rot East 65th Street, Cor, Park Ave. 


( ; R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 
327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldort-Astoria 


7. a a & c oO 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 

Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES’ TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 


B E R T H E 
HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 4tst and 42d Streets 


ME. INDIA SUTHERLAND 


14 West 45th Street, New York Importer 
of Latest Parisian Models. Tailor made 
Gowns a specialty. Telephone No. 3823-38th. 


D Lite a eR oe 
510 Fifth Avenue, New York. Debutante 


and Evening Gowns a specialty. Mourning 
orders completed in 24 hours. 




















D A N D = 
IMPOKT&R AND DESIGNER 


Gowns for all occasions 
18 West 34th Street, New York 


ANNY M. YOUNG 
Infants’ Wear, Machine or Hand-made ; also 
Arnold's Knit Specialties, and Reuben'’s Baby 
Shirts. Write for Booklet. 28 West 22nd Street, 
New York, 


K E L L E N S 
Street and Evening Gowns 


also Fancy Theatre Waists, Wraps and Jackets 
179 West 47th Street 


ENNY AND VAIL 
Original designs in Children’s Dresses, also a 
specialty of silk waists, Gnelingerie. 216 East 

49th Street, late ro East 42d Street. 











Tr x aSpecialty. 13 West 30th St., N. Y. 
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DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 
Maker of the Doctor's Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York 


1, Reade M. H. WRIGHT 
LA BELLE HELENF CORSET 

Corsets repaired,laundered and copied. The 

Art of Proper Dressing taught, 22 W est 22nd Street, 


New York. 
H Cc WATSON 
7 Corsetiére 
Maker of the Louis xv Stay 
21 West 30th Street, New York, 

















PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
MBROIDERING 
On Dresses, Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 


Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14 and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 

Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 


SOC 2 BPIR VLG, 

Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 

at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 


ACES DYED TO MATCH GOWNS 


All materials used by the dressmaking trade 

dyed and cleaned. Real laces cleaned and 
mended, References. Mme. Pauline, 111 West 
17th Street, New York, 














TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Oxtve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria, 














REME RHEA LATEST 


HYGIENIQUE SKIN FOOD 

Beautifies, whitens the skin. Removes 

wrinkles. 38 centsup. Rhéa Complexion Brushes, 

Poudre Rhéa. La Parfumeuse, Importer, 945 
Broadway. 
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MARRIED 


Elliman Trowbridge.—On Sar, 
Oct., at the Brick Church, by the Rey, Dr. 
Malbie D. Babcock, Mr. Douglas Ludo, 
Elliman to Miss Theodora Polhemus, daugh. 
ter of the late George Trowbridge, M. D, 

Robinson-Falconer.—On Mon., 
Oct., at the residence of the bride’s parents, 3 
E. 62nd St., by the Rev. Andrew Longacr, 
Mr. Alonzo Clark Robinson to Miss Elizabeth) 
De Haas Falconer. 


DIED 


Bixby.— Robert F., on 16 Oct., in hy 
51st year, at his residence, 108 W. 48th &;, 
New York City. 

Cameron.—Sir Roderick Wiiliam Can. 
eron, at London, on Fri., 19 Oct., in the 764 
year of his age. 

Gibbs.—On Sat., 20 Oct., Edward y, 
Gibbs, in his 60th year, at his late residene, 
277 Mad. Ave. 

Sands.—Suddenly, in the 57th year of his 
age, on 18 Oct., Philip Justice Sands. 

Warner.—Suddenly, at Hartford, Conn, 
on 20 Oct., Charles Dudley Warner, in his 
7kst year. 







ENGAGEMENT 


Preston. Hoffman.— Miss Zelia K. Pre. 
ton, daughter of Mrs. George Rutledge Pre. 
ton, to Mr. Charles Frederick Hoffman, Jr. 


WEDDING 


Valentine-Harper.—Mr. Langdon 3, 
Valentine, son of Mr. Henry C. Valentine, ani 
Miss May Harper, daughter of Mr. J. Henn 
Harper, will be married to-day at the residence 
of the bride, 269 Madison Avenue. Bride. 
maids, Miss Susie Valentine, Miss Urling 


Harper. Best man, Mr. Charles S. Stillman. 
INTIMATIONS 
Barber.—Mr. Amzi L. Barber sailed lat 


week for a six weeks’ cruise on his yacht, 
Shemara. His guests included Dr. Gibney, 
General Avery D. Andrews, Mr. Le Droict 
L. Barber and Mr. John Mack. 

C:ocker.—Mrs. George Crocker returned 
from the Virginia Hot Springs this week 
her residence, 1 East 64th Street. 

Grinn 21] —Mr. and Mrs, William Morton 
Grinnell have opened their town house at 87; 
Madison Avenue for the winter. 

Tiffany.—Mr. and Mrs, Louis C. Tiffany 
return this week to their residence, 27 East 71 
Street. 

Valentine.—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel EF. 
Valentine return this week from Narraganset 
to their town house at 44 East 57th Street. 








HAIRDRESSING 
N D R E 


A (Late with A. Simonson), Laprzes’ Har 
DRESSING, Specialist in Hair Coloring, 

Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hai 

Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Squart 











OR CHELpDRES 

The Thompson Hair Curler. The dainties 

thing imaginable. Recommends itself to all 
who see it. Madame Thompson, lo West 224d St. 


ee 








SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 


An experienced buyer will fill mail orders 

for personal and household articles of every 
description. References. Miss G. Cate, 22 Eas 
16th Street, New York. 








HE WOMEN’S CO-OPERA- 
TIVE STORE. Chiidren’s Dresses. Wo 
men’s Lingerie, etc. We purchase for pet 

sons so desiring from all the best New York shop. 
169 West 74th Street, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 
HILDREN’S PARTIES 


Tue Misses Wuirts will take entire charge 

of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN'S, 572 Friern Ave., New York. 
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Vanderbilt —Wr. and Mrs. George Van- 
derbilt will sail for Europe on Thu., 8 Nov. 


EXHIBITIONS 


Horse Show. —The Annual Hoise Show 
will be held at the Madison Square Garden, 
beginning Mon., 12 Nov., and continuing 
throughout the week. The auction sale of 
boxes will be held on Fri., 2 Nov., in the As- 
sembly Room of the Garden at 3.30 o'clock. 


GOLF 


Baltusrol.—The Annual Women’s Tour- 
nament was held on the links of the Baltusrol 
Club near Short Hills last week. In the quali- 
fying round the prize for the best score was won 
by Miss Beatrix Hoyt with 97. This also 
won her the handicap prize. The sixteen to 
qualify for the Baltusrol Cup were : Miss Beatrix 
Hoyt, Miss Frances Griscom, Miss Eunice 
Terry, Miss Marion Oliver, Miss Margaret 
Curtis, Miss Gertrude Travers, Miss Bessie 
Howe, Miss Anna Kip, Miss Georgiana 
Bishop, Miss Lucy Herron, Mrs. W. J. Berg, 
Miss Harriet Curtis, Mrs. Edward A. Manice, 
Miss Elsie Cassatt, Miss Ruth Underhill, Miss 
Fanny McLane. 

The result of the first day’s match play was : 

Baltusrol Cup.—First Match Play Round— 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock, beat Miss 
Eunice Terry, Newport, 4 up and 3 to play; 
Miss Frances C. Griscom, Merion, beat Miss 
Marion Oliver, Baltusrol, 5 up and 3 to play ; 
Miss Margaret Curtis, Essex County, beat Miss 
Gertrude Travers, Nassau, 6 up and 4 to play ; 
Miss Bessie Howe, Pittsburg, beat Miss Anna 
E. Kip, Morris County, 2 up and 1 to play ; 
Miss Georgiana Bishop, Brooklawn, beat Miss 
Lucy Herron, Cincinnati, 1 up; Mrs. W. J. 
Berg, Yountakah, beat Miss Harriet Curtis, 
Essex County, Mass., 2 up; Mrs. Edward A. 
Manice, Lenox, beat Miss Elsie Cassatt, 
Merion, 5 up and 3 to play; Miss Ruth Un- 
derhill, Nassau, beat Miss Fanny K. McLane, 
B:ltimore, 2 up and 1 to play. 

Consolation Cup.—First Round—Miss C 
Helen Parish, Shinnecock, beat Miss Lena 
Richardson, Nassau, 6 up and § to play; Miss 
Grace Fargo, Seabright, beat Miss Madeline 
Chauncey, Dyker Meadow, 4 up and 3 to 
play; Miss Leonie de Bary, Baltusrol, beat 
Miss Lillian Brooks, Ardsley, 5 up and 4 to 
play; Mrs. J. A. Wells, Englewood, beat Miss 
Edith B. Burt, Philadelphia, 3 up and 2 to 
play; Mrs. N. P. Rogers, Hillside, beat Miss 
Grace Marvin, Albany, 5 up and 4 to play; 
Mrs. Caleb F. Fox, Philadelphia, beat Miss 
Marie G. Bryce, Morris County, 2 up and 1 
to play ; Miss Elsa Hurlbut, Morris County, 
beat Miss Dorothea Wetmore, Baltusrol, 4 up 
and 2 to play; Miss Marie L. Harrison, Bal- 
tusrol, beat Mrs. William Shippen, Morris 
County, 3 up and 2 to play. 

Blasted Hopes Cup.—First Round—Miss 
Kip beat Miss Elsie Cassatt, 2 up; Miss 
Travers beat Miss Dorothea Wetmore, by de- 
fault ; Miss Fanny K. McLane beat Miss 
Eunice Terry, 2 up; Miss Oliver beat Miss 
Brooks, 1 up (22 holes); Miss Edith Burt 
beat Miss Grace Marvin, 2 up and 1 to play ; 
Miss Marie G. Bryce beat Miss Chauncey, 4 

up and 3 to play; Miss Harriet Curtis beat 
Miss Richardson, hy default ; Miss Lucy Her- 
ron beat Mrs. William Shippen, by default. 

In the second round, for the Baltusrol Cup, 
Miss Bishop beat Mrs. Berg, Mrs. Manice 
beat Miss Underhill, Miss Griscom beat Miss 
Harrie: Curtis, Miss Margaret Curtis beat Miss 
Howe. 

In the Consolation Cup.—Miss Hurlburt, 
Mrs. Rogers, Mrs Wells and Miss Parisi 
were the survivors. 

In the Blasted Hopes Cup. —Miss Kip, Miss 
Oliver, Miss Bryce and Miss Herron were the 
survivors. 

In the semi-final round for the Baltusrol Cup. 
—Miss Francis Griscom, Philadelphia, beat 
Miss Margaret Curtis, Essex County, 2 up and 
1 to play; Miss Georgiana Bishop, Brook- 
lawn, beat Mrs. E. A. Manice, Lenox, 4 up 
and 2 to play. 

Consolation Cup.—Semi-Final Round—Mrs. 
J. A. Wells, Englewood, b-at Miss C. H. 
Parrish, Shinnecock, 1 up; Miss Elsa Hurlbut, 
Morris County, beat Mrs. N. P. Rogers, Hill- 
side, 8 up and 7 to play. 

Blasted Hopes Cup.—Semi-Final Round— 
Miss Kip, Morris Coanty, beat Miss Marion 
Oliver, Albany, 4 up and 3 to play; Miss 


Bryce, Morris County, beat Miss Lucy Herron, 
Cincinnati, 4 up and 2 to play. 

In the Scotch, or four-ball foursome Miss 
Maude K. Wetmore, Newport, and Miss 
Marion Oliver won first prize with 97. Mrs. 
E. A. Manice and Miss Marie L. Harrison 
were second with 99. 

The scores were : 


Miss Maude K. Wetmore and Miss Marion 
Oliver— 


OG, dscseseaia 76465 5 § 6 4—48 

BR. ccenee 4646667 § §5—49-97 
Mrs E, A. Manice and Miss M. H, Harrison - 

cnet oe -7 65 6 § 4 4 6 4-47 

Ee te §$ 645777 © §$=—53-99 


The other scores were : 


Miss Beatrix Hoyt and Miss Lucy Herron, 
100; Mrs. C. F. Fox and Miss Edith Burt, 
101; Miss Underhill and Miss Margaret 
Curtis, 102; Mrs. N, P. Rogers and Mrs. 
Fellowes Morgan, 102; Mrs. William Shippen 
and Miss Jane Swords, 105 ; Miss jaa Clark 
and Miss Marvin, 106; Miss Ethel Burnet 
and Miss Cornelia Willis, 107; Mrs. Patter- 
son and Miss Howe, 107; Mrs. T. Thacher 
and Miss H. S. Curtis, 107; Miss Grace 
Fargo and M.s. C S. Brown, 111; Mrs. J. 
C. Tappin and Miss Graham, 111; Miss 
March and Miss Howell, 112; Miss Tracy 
and Van Boskerck, 112; Miss M. Chauncey 
and Miss C. Eidlitz, 114. 

In the finals for the Baltusrol Cup Miss 
Griscom beat Miss Bishop by 1 up. 

Scores : 


Miss Francis C. Griscom, Merion— 


Othincescunte 8766665 7 6—§7 

BG .csstonsees 5655 677 6 §—5t—tI09 
Miss Georgiana Bishop, Brooklawn— 

OG Vdc cccvend 78655 5 6 8 4-64 

Biss os evcbad 3676 %8 7 «7 «6 6—5§6—!10 


The Consolation Cup was won by Miss Elsa 
Hurlburt, who defeated Miss Wells by 3 up. 

The Blasted Hopes was won by Miss Marie 
Bryce, who beat Miss Kip by 2 up. The 
scores made for this cup were better than those 
made for the Baltusrol Cup, and were as fol- 
lows : 


Miss Marie G. Bryce, Morris County— 
76465 6 4 6 5—49 
465 667 7 6 7-54 -103 
Miss Anna E. Kip, Morris County.. 
OS ccssctonn B46 7 6 GF 
BQ... ccp00% wit © 26. 3 -3.3.7-6 


4-53 
5—5§ --—105 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Majestic. — Arriving Wed., 17 Oct.— 
Mr. and Mrs. W. M. Allen, Miss Marie 
Allen, Mr. H. Alexander, Mr. Harold Buck- 
ley, Mr. and Mrs. James Barnes, Mr. R. P, 
G. Bucklin, Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Candler, 
Mr. D. W. Candler, Miss Candler, Mr. John 
H. Davis, Mr. and Mrs. C. Melville Dewey, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Hague, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. Lyon Hall, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hender- 
son, Mr. H. M. Hyde, Mrs. George Kidd and 
Miss Georgette Kidd, Mr. Charles McNamee, 
Mr. W. D. Pollock, Mrs. E. M. Pest, the 
Misses Preston, Mr. and Mrs. F. R. Schell, 
Mr. and Mrs, Philip Schuyler, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Seeley, the Misses Tuckerman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Wallace, Jr., Mrs. T. Stew- 
art Buchanan and two children, Mrs. Robert 
Goelet, Miss Goelet, Mrs. George Henry 
Warren, Mr. Francis B. Riggs and Thomas 
Hugh Kelly. 

Lucania.—Sailing Sat., 20 Oct.: Sir 
Ralph Anstruther, Mr. and Mrs. H. E. 
Breese, Mr. C. Clive Bayley, Mrs. George 
Clark, Mr. and Mrs. Albert Craddock, Mrs. 
T. H. Gelston, Messrs. A. R. Gardiner, J. 
W. and R. H. Herron, Frank S. Has:ings, 
Thomas Hastings, Mrs. Pierre Lorillard, Jr, 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lucas, Miss Lucas, the 
Right Rev. John J. Monaghan, Bishop of 
Wilmington ; Mr and Mrs Percy C. Morris, 
Mrs. Walker Smith, Miss Smith, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. Brydon Tennant, Miss Annie E. 
Tennant, Prof. Henry A. Ward, Mrs. Charles 
Wynham. 

St. Louis.—Arriving Saturday, 20 Octo- 
ber, Miss Estelle Bowne, Mr. George Blagden, 
Jr., Mr. John C. Duncan, Mrs. T. W. 
Cridler, Miss Lilian A. Cridler, Mr C. S. 
Carstairs, Mr. and Mrs. Watson Blair, Mr. 
and Mrs. John C Goodrich, Miss F. B. 
Lanaban, Miss Iva B. Loud, Mrs, E. B. Lins- 
ley, Miss M. E, Linsley, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
F. Mason, the Misses Ethel and Ruth Mason, 





Mr. B. Metcalf, Mr. and Mrs, Benjamin C. 
Porter, Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Robbins, Mr. 
H. P. Robbins, Mrs. Storrs Wells and Miss 
Storrs We'ls, Mrs. Arthur Sewell, Mrs. George 
G. Van Schaick, Miss E. D. Tilghman, the 
Hon. George Peabody Wetmore, Mrs. Wet- 
more and Miss Wetmore, Mr. George N. 
Whittlesey. 


| SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


*Aiglon, the play by Rostand, which 
Zs achieved such popularity abroad this 
season, and which was first produced in 
this country at Baltimore last week, was brought 
out very handsomely on Monday night at the 
Knickbocker Theatre. The play and the star 
—DMiss Maud Adams —were received with great 
favor. 


The Harlem Opera House has for the week, 
My Daughter-in-Law, a play favorably known 
in New York, the principal parts being taken 
by two very excellent players—Herbert Kelcey 
and Effie Shannon—who are also popular favor- 
ites. —Marcelle is to stay this week only at the 
Broadway Theatre. On Monday next Blanche 


Walsh will revive at this house More Than | 


Queen, the elaborate spectacle in which Julia 
Arthur made so great a hit. On 5 November 
Jerome Sykes is billed to appear at the Broad- 
way in Foxy Quiller. 


Hodge Podge and Co. with Peter F. Dailey 
as chief interpreter, opened at the Madison 
Square on Monday. The piece is farcical, and 
it includes numbers know » as vaudeville special- 
ties. —Mrs. Le Moyne is varying the run of 
The Greatest Thing In the World at Wallack’s, 
by offering Browning’s In a Balcony for this af- 
ternoon, and The Land of Heart's Desire. Otis 
Skinner and Elinor Robson are to assist Mrs. 
Le Moyne. For two nights also the regular 
play has been supplemented by a one-act drama, 
The Moment of Death, or The Never-Never 
Land, by Israel Zangwill. 


The Prodigal Daughter, which, it will be 
remembered, opened the American Theatre, is 
again on the boards of that house. Georgia 


Welles, Mary Hampton, Ralph Stuart and four | 


horses are the principal players. —James O’ Neill 


brought out a scenically new version of Monte | 


Cristo at the Academy of Music. The star 


was ably assisted by Annie Ward Tiffany, | 


Frederic de Belleville and Rebecca Warren, as 
well as by other well-known players. 


In about a month San Toy and its attractive 
and capable interpreters will have finished its 
season at Daly’s Theatre, At the end of that 
time it will make way for the Frohman stock 
company, which, it is now announced, will ap- 
pear in A Man of Forty, by William Frith. 
Such favorites as Bessie Tyree, Hilda Spong, 
Alison Skipworth, Edward J. Morgan and 
Mr. and Mrs, Charles Wolcott are in the 
cast. 


Her Majesty at the Manhattan Theatre ap- 
pears destined to a long run, as both the play 
and Miss Grace George, who acts the title réle, 
have won popular favor.—-The Belle of Bohe- 
mia at the Casino is running out its season at 
that house. On 5 November there is to be 
produced here Florodora an Extravaganza by 
Harry B. Smith and Ludwig Erlander.—But a 
fortnight remains of the Roger Brother’s time at 
the Victoria. Their farce, which is located in 
Central Park, has drawn crowded houses from | 
the first. It is to be succeeded by the Star and 
Garter by J. J. McNally. 


Mr. William H. Crane is having one of the 
most successful runs of his experience with | 
David Harum at the Garrick. The play has | 
setttled for a long run.—The success of Henry | 
V at the Garden Theatre has been so great that 
it isrumored Mr. Mansfield has serious thoughts 
of using it again when he plays a return engage- | 
ment in New York later at the Herald Square | 
Theatre. 


The most important theatrical event in the 
near future is the production by John Hare and | 
his company of the great London success (he | 
Gay Lord Quex at the Criterion Theatre.— | 
What Happened to Jones is the week's revival 
at the Murray Hill Theatre, the Donneliy | 
stock company presenting the play.—The Heart | 


of Maryland is at the Metropolis Theatre. — 
Henrietta Crossman has made so great a popu- 
lar success in Mistress Nell that, although the 
season arranged for closes on Saturday night at 
the Bijou, it has been decided to move the play 
to the Savoy, where a long season can be 
given. 


Miss May Irwin returns to her old quarters, 
the Bijou, on Monday week, where she will 
present a new farce, The Belle of Bridgeport, 
by Glen McDonough.—The Royal Family con- 
tinues to crowd the Lyceum and no date is even 
hinted at for the close of its season.——Arizona 
at the Herald Square Theatre is another play 
that gives indications of drawing heavy houses 
even were it kept here until the close of next 
spring’s season, 


Dancing of an ambitious order is going on at 
two of the Proctor houses. At the 125 
Street Proctor’s dances and poses in the mauner 
of Loie Fuller are given by ida Fuller. At 
Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house Papinta 
continues in the dances that captivated audiences 
last week, 





HOLLANDER’S 


Sole agents in the United States for 


LE CORSET DE MILO 








Which is the result of the most careful 
study of all points essential to making a 
perfect figure and giving a graceful carriage, 
at the same time securing the greatest com- 
fort to the wearer. 

It has distinct features especially suited to 
the prevailing fashions in dress. 

It comes in several models adapted to all 
figures. 


290 Fifth Avenue, New York 
202 Boylston Street, Boston 
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LATEST 
Pansy [lodel 


STRAIGHT FRONT | 
FOR | 
FALL 1900 | 
| 


903 BROADWAY, cor. 20th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
The PANSY CORSET CO. | 














THE 


Cerrect for Golfing, Walking, Driving, Boating and 
ail Athletic wear 


SENSIBLE, COMFORTABLE and BECOMING 

The United States health report, in an articie on 
Hiygiene and Sensible Dress, says, ** We find that 
the Alice Maynard Golfing Sweater is worthy of our 
unqualified editorial endersement *’ All whoare in- | 
terested in golfing and golfing dress will do well to 
avail themselves of this hiat which we are pleased to | 
give them tor their benefit. 

Vogue readers are reminded that otherestablish | 
ments are showing sweaters modeled after the May- | 
nard, but asthe stitch and pattern of our sweater is | 
patented the sweater cannot be copied in these im- | 
portant respects ‘The correct garment may be had.) 
only at our establishment, 
@rices from $5.00 to $15.00, according to style and | 

finish, In stock and made te order 
Materials for knitting and directions for self-making | 
sent for $1.50 
W hen remitting by check, 10 cents is to be inciuded 
fer Clearing House charges. 


ALICE MAYNARD 
22 West 22d St., New York City 


| 
| 
} 
} 





New Flannel Waists 
At McCutcheon’s. 


The accompanying illustration 
shows the newest style of flannel 
waist. It has a fine tucked back, 
with tucked shoulders and the new 
bishop sleeves. Made in all the 
leading fall shades. Price, $6.00. 


Among our other high-grade flannel 
waists we mention the following :— 


At $5.00.—This style has the new 
French back; tucked front, with 
shirt sleeves and stiff cuffs. 


At $6.00.—Fancy embroider. d front, 
tucked shoulders, flare dress sleeves 
and French back, or with a tucked 


front forming yoke, shirt sleeves, 
stiff cuffs and tucked back. 


At $7.50.—Made of fine French 
flannel with all-over silk embroid- 
ered polka dots or other fancy 
figures. Box-plaited front, French 
back, and flare cuffs. 





We also show the new Geisha Dressing Sacque, made of 
Scotch flannel or Washable Silk.— $6.00 and $7.50 respectively. 
These goods may safely be ordered by mail. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
14 West 23d Street, New York 





REG. TRADE MARK 





OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


FRENCH CORSET 


| iS THE ONLY GENUINE FRENCH CORSET 
MADE IN THE CITY 


All we desire is 
to have the ladies 
call and examine 
Our Corsets and 
be convinced that 
we give entite sat- 
isfaction in every 
respect. 

We never ask a 
customer to take 
a corset, whether 
ready-made or 
made to order, 
unless they are 
satisfied that it is 
a perfect fit. 

Our French 
Corset is made in 
Coutille. Price 
from $8.00 to 


Also made in 
Silk or Linen 
Batiste. Price 
irom $15.00 to 


$25.00. 
The best bone 
only used. 


VIAU’S ABDOMINAL CORSETS 


With latest improvement we guarantee them to 
give the best satisfaction of any corset made. 

We have demand for them 
from every part of the world; 
they are recommended by 
all Physicians. 
$5.00 up. 

We also make a Corset for 
deformed ladies. By the use 
of a patent spring any de- 
formity is overcome in any 
part of the body. 

If one side of the body is 
smaller than the other, it 
can be made to appear per- 
fectly straight. 

Promptness and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. 


Send for Circular. 


We also make fine Tailor- 
made and fancy gowns. 


B. VIAU 





Price from 
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Lyons Silks and Velvets. 


Damis Louisine, Damas riche, Moire Antique, Moire Soleil 


Taffetas Caméléon. 


Louisine, Peau Argentine, Satin de Lyon. 


White Silks and Satins for Wedding Gowns. 


Novelties for Bridesmaids’ Dresses. 
Crépes. 
Grenadines, Gauzes, Crépe de Chine. 


Velvets 


Panne. 


Roadway L 1916 Street, NY 
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PATTERN S|PERIODICALS 


Year 6 mes, 
z , : L’ Art de la Mode, - $3.50 $200 
of any design in any Robes de Luxe, - - 8.00 500 


journal, also special The leading French 


fashion journals of 


unpublished imported 


America. Send ten 


designs for all pur- 


cents for sample 
OED aa Sea So 


copies .... 





Tue Morset-BrouGHTON ComMPANy 


Paris 3 EAST i9rh STREET New York 














The above illustration accurately represents one 
of our New Fancy Plaitings which may be used 
with good effect on bodice, sleeves and skirt. This 
design can be had only from 


Wendel, Thornton 
& Jobnston 


Dainty novelties in Fancy Plaitings for fine 
custom trade. 


Manufacturers of 
Dressmakers’ Specialties, Plaiting Machinery, etc. 
Pinking Machines for Dressmakers and home 
use. With two styles of cutters, $4.00. 
Write for illustrated catalogue. 


22 West 22d Street, Pew Mork. 
@ver Alice Mapnard. 
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Orning gown of dark brown ladies’ 
M cloth, trimmed with crushed folds of 
brown velvet and white silk straps, 
embroidered with gold and fastened with small 
enamel buttons. Under-blouse of white mous- 
seline de soie; collar of the same, with em- 


broidered silk bands on the sides. 
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Lert Ficure.—Evening gown of white 
crépe de chine made over rich gold-colored peau 
de soie. The skirt is of the crépe, trimmed 
with applied designs of gold tissue lace, with 
the crépe de chine cut out beneath the design. 
The bodice has a soft full front of white chif- 
fon, which is headed with three little puffs 
divided by rows of pale blue velvet baby ribbon. 
The gold tissue lace almost covers the back of 
the little bodice, and extends around the front 
and over the shoulders to simulate a boléro. 
The girdle is of pale blue soft satin, rising to a 
point in the back. Rosettes and ends of the 
blue velvet baby ribbon are fastened across the 
chiffon front. On the left shoulder is a gar- 
land of geraniums shading from deep red to soft 
pink, with their leaves in green and white vel- 
vet, which give the last touch of smartness to 
this exqusite gown. 

Upper Ficure.— This fascinating little 
jacket is of Persian lamb, trimmed with stitched 
bands of black broadcloth. The inside collar 
and tiny vest are of black velvet heavily em- 
broidered in gold; gold buttons and gold tags 
are used to ornament the collar and sleeves. 

Lower Ficure.—Handsome gown of black 
satin-finished cloth. The skirt 1s tucked all 
around in groups of two. The waist is a jacket 
effect over a front of tucked white silk. The 
tie is of lavender satin run through a jeweled 
silver slide. The revers and collar are faced 
with white corded silk, and finished with a 
black and white cord braid. The trimming on 
the jacket and sleeves is of black tucked taffeta 
outlined with the black and white cord, and 
touches of gold. 

Ricut Ficure.—Gown of Persian red cloth. 
The boléro jacket is laid in tucks which are 
trimmed with black and white cord. Turquoise 
and rhinestone buttons ornament the points on 
jacket. The collar and tronts are of white 
satin and gold lace. The turned-back cuffs are 
trimmed with an application of yellow lace on 
black panne velvet. The undersleeves are of 
white satin trimmed in the same manner. The 
skirt is trimmed around the bottom with black 
panne velvet outlined with the black and white 
cord. The cord is also used asa trimming on 
the skirt about the knees. Sash of black lib- 
erty satin finished with fringe. 
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Upper Lerr.—Hat of black velvet, with 
small ermine tails introduced in the draped 
white panne velvet crown. Two large white 
ostrich plumes at left side, with white osprey 
and cluster of ermine tails. Full boa of white 
maline, the long ends of black velvet and 
maline finishing in large rosette, with jeweled 
ornament on plaited maline tab below. 

Lower Lerr.—Hat of pale tan panne vel- 
vet, done in tiny folds, with mink facing and 
rim, having two little heads and cluster of tails 
falling over edge at left towards back. Upright 
cluster of cream-white and castor velvet roses 
in front. Rosette of white maline under brim 
at left. Neck scarf of mink, with cluster 
tails. 

Upper Centre.—Neck scarf, with cluster 
tails of Russian sable. 

Centre.—Hat, flaring in front, of black 
velvet, faced with finely tucked black maline ; 
black osprey towards left. Tight-fitting seal- 
skin coat, with Eton back and pointed fronts ; 
rolling chinchilla collar and revers ; buttons of 
cut steel. 

Uprer Ricut.—Hat of black velvet, with 
brim and crown done in fine tucks. Three 
pompons of black cut ostrich on left, with steel 
buckle in velvet twist on edge of brim towards 
back. Long boa of Japanese fox. - 

Lower Lerr.—Neck scarf of brown fox. 
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Pane. at Lert.—Black velvet toque, with 
jetted network covering brim, and drooping 
black ostrich plume at left. 

Uprer Centre.—Continental shape in black 
beaver felt, with Louis xv bow in front and 
drooping black pheasant plumes curving around 
on either side. 

CenTre.—Black felt picture hat with oval 
brim, trimmed with black velvet folded around 
crown, rising to a high point in front. Twists 
of black velvet are brought to the edge of the 
brim in front, with two cut-steel ornaments. 
A large black ostrich Amazon plume sweeps 
around edge of left brim. Steel ornament 
holding folds at back of crown; white roses 
under brim. 

Lower Centre.— Walking hat of gray felt, 
with drooping brim. Folded band of black vel- 
vet around crown, and fan-shaped trimmings of 
black velvet; lined with black taffeta and 
stitched closely at left side. 

Pane. aT Ricut.—Walking hat in beige 
felt, made with a beige Payon velvet facing and 
corded edge ; trimmed with twists of the velvet 
and soft wings, with feathered breast in white 
and brown, Side bow of velvet at left, under 
brim. 
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Urrer Lert Ovat.—Fancy waist of pastel 
blue silk bengaline. The under bodice is close- 
fitting and trimmed with rows of blue velvet 
baby ribbon in groups of five. A surplice effect 
is given by shaped pieces of the bengaline with 
scalloped edges finished with a tiny piping of 
black velvet with rows of stitching beyond. 
The applied silk design is in the same color taf- 
feta, with the flowers in pastel blue panne vel- 
vet, slightly puckered to give a raised appaar- 
ance. A tiny blue silk cord rims the leaves, 
forms stems and tendrils and outlines entire de- 
sign. Small sleeve caps of the applied silk. 
Girdle of black panne velvet in three folds, 
pointed front and back, showing rows of nar- 
row silver braid. 

Lower Lert Ovat.—Bodice of pale flame 
tafteta lined with cream white silk. The fronts 
have three incrustrations down each side of jet- 
ted network, outlined with a fine black Chan- 
tilly edging. The edges are finished with a 
band of black velvet with a row of the 
narrow lace on either side, and bows of the 
black velvet fasten across with small rhine- 
stone buckle at centre of each. The high 
collar and yoke at back and front are of 
ivory-white point de géne, showing the white 
silk lining. The vest front is of accordion- 
plaited cream-white chiffon. Incrustations of 
the jetted network at top of close-fitting sleeve, 
and again at wrist. Girdle of deeper flame 
panne velvet piped with black. Rhinestone 
buckle fastening at left side. 

Ova tn Centre.—Smart blouse in ivory- 
white satin over taffeta. In this model the 
single-piece back fits closely, and the fronts 
droop slightly, with three small plaits each side 
giving a little fulness. The deep points at 
wrist, sleeve tops and the yoke which at back 
comes to a seven-inch point in centre ; is of a 
cut work design in the satin, with button- 
holed edges and cross-stitches of heavy white 
twist. The fronts of satin part of blouse are 
finished with two narrow bands as border, hav- 
ing openwork lattice of silk twist between. 
Light belt of brocaded silver ribbon with rhine- 
stone clasp. Frills of lace at throat and wrists. 

Upper Ricut Ovat.—Fancy waist in ivory- 
white silk bengaline combined with lace and 
velvet. The tight-fitting bodice and sleeves 
are of the bengaline. The latticework boléro 
of ivory-white velvet ribbon is bordered with 
alternate bands of ivory-white and turquoise- 
blue panne velvet. The turquoise band in 
centre trimmed with a zig-zag row of the 
narrow velvet ribbon. Similar bands edge 
rever on right and outline left of yoke; trim 
sleeve above lace cuff and finish top of collar. 
The V-shaped yoke and rever on boléro are of 
deep cream silk guipure. A wide band of this 
lace also shows below boléro, being fulled and 
drooped over the tight folded girdle of black 
panne velvet. A small cuff of it borders sleeve, 
and the frill over hand is of finely plaited 
maline. A scarf of turquoise panne with gui- 
pure insertion in ends is knotted through, fasten- 
ing at rever, and is caught there and at band 
below with two jeweled slides. 


FOR ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,” SEE THIS PAGE 


Lower Ricut Ovat.—Dainty bodice in 
pastel-green moiré over white taffeta, The 
monrré is laid in shallow box-plaits from shoulder, 
ending a little under top of draped girdle, being 
caught to lining with an allowance for a slightly 
bloused effect. The girdle is of ivory-white 
panne velvet, draped, and fastening with small 
gilt buttons down left side seam. The tabs 
over shoulders, which hang to the same depth 
at the back, are of ivory-white panne, ex- 
quisitely embroidered in faint Dresden silks, and 
stitched with pale green. The same design is 
repeated on the high panne collar and again on 
the tiny pointed cuffs. 

36. Long coat of green melton, stitched. 
Collar and cuffs edged with Persian lamb. Hat 
of black velvet, with ostrich feather, also in 
black. 

Fig. 6121.—Gown of French homespun in 
a medium shade of old blue over same color 
taffeta. The circular skirt of homespun is lined 
throughout with taffeta, and finished with an 
accordion-plaited dust ruffle. Trimming it are 
three rows of a fancy boucle braid, in black and 
gold, dropping to a point in front. Fullness at 
back in inverted plait. The waist is close-fit- 
ting, and trimmed with rows of the braid ; the 
right side fastens over with rounded points. 
The under sleeve puffs are divided with a band 
of the braid which also forms the wristband. 
Cream batiste is used for the undersleeves. 
Hat of tucked miroir velvet in pale old-blue, 
trimmed with black velvet and velvet forget- 
me-nots and leaves. 

Fig. 6159 —Theatre or evening cloak of 
very fine satin-faced cloth in a dull pink. Box- 
plaited from a yoke, with four capes and 
double flaring collar of the cloth stitched. 
Long tie of pink chiffon applied with white 
lace and trimmed with plaited chiffon ruffles. 
Buttons on the ends of the straps of fine 
enamel and gold. Lining of white silk or 
brocade. This coat is also pretty made in tan 
or dull blue cloth or black silk. 








| Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where dressing-table articles are purchasable 
should enclose stamped and addressed envelope for 
reply, and state page and date. | 


TT" means of cultivating a healthy and 
luxuriant growth of hair are easily 
within the reach of every woman who 

is willing to bestow the time and money that 





she may obtain the soft and silken tresses neces- 
sary to the well-groomed head. _Finger-tip 
massage quickly produces stimulation of the 
scalp and the hair should be kept free from all 
particles of dust which clog the pores and pre- 
vent the action of the natural oils. 





A colorless Eau de Quinine for the hair, deli- 
cated perfumed with wood violet, is for a small- 
sized bottle, 75 cents, and for half pint size, 
$1.25. 

An effectual cleanser to be used as a shampoo 
is an egg julep free from strong alkalis and al- 
cohol. This gives the hair a slight, crisp odor 
of lemon verbena. A half pint bottle is $1. 

There is a specially prepared brilliant hair 
dressing to be applied atter the hair and scalp 
have been carefully washed and dried, and to 
give brilliancy, and softness of gloss tothe hair. 
This is particularly desirable when the scalp is 
lacking in natural oils. Price $1 for a bottle 
holding half a pint. 

A certain preparation of Rum-and-Quinine is 
beneficial. This has antiseptic qualities. Price, 
per bottle, $1. 

Oriental Alkenna is a purely vegetable prepa- 
ration, which dyes the hair the true Titian red 
or bronze color. It is very easily applied and 
does not require to be used more than six 
times in a year. ‘This imparts a wonderfully 
natural color and leaves the khair soft and 
glossy. It is guaranteed to be entirely vegeta- 
ble and non-poisonous. Price, $2. 
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A face powder which gives a velvety appear- 
ance to the skin, and is very soft and adherent, 
is sure to find appreciation from the many 
women who are annoyed by a certain coarse or 
shiny skin, Violet Superba Face Powder 
comes as a remedy in white, flesh or brunette 
tints, and leaves upon the skin the delicious 
fragrance of the flower. The powder should 
be artistically applied in order to obtain the best 
result, and the finest of chamois are to be rec- 
ommended ; $1 a box. 

Undoubtedly almond meal is a most thor- 
oughly appreciated addition to a dressing table. 
Nothing else so completely rejuvenates skin 
which has grown dingy and dry as this peerless 
softener and bleacher. There are many brands 
of almond meal, and great care should be used 
in its selection, 

A Violet Almond Meal which makes a 
delightful bath is a pure flour of sweet almonds, 
and is delicately perfumed. The face and body 
should be rinsed after washing with the meal. 
Large glass jars with sprinkler tops are 50 cents 
each, and in smaller size can be had for 25 
cents. 

Sweet Lavender Toilet water distilled from 
the famous English Mitcham flowers, and 
equal to the finest imported Lavender water, 
can be bought for 75 cents a bottle. A flask 


of this delicious toilet accessory tucked into a 
corner of a traveling bag is a great aid to fresh- 
ness when one undertakes a dusty and tiresome 
journey. 
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CONCERNING ANIMALS 





THE HORSE HAVEN 


2 He Little City of the Dead, described 
in a previous number, is but a small 
part of a three-fold plan which is 

soon to be realized. Dr Kane’s interest in 


the living animal is much greater than in those 
past material aid. 





HORSE 


It is a great farm, with plenty of pasture that 
he needs to help him in his work. A part of 
this is to be laid out as a Little City of the 
Dead, but the greater part he wishes to be de- 
voted to the use of living animals, particularly 
for a Horse Haven, where, if ill, the horses 
can have the tonic of pasture and fresh air, 
combined with the best veterinary skill ; where, 
if overworked, they may rest and recuperate in 


night and protection from inclement weather 
during stormy days. 

‘Where they may stand belly deep in a 
flowing brook, nibble the soft grass, or lie 
down in a quiet corner in the shade and dream 
of their days of usefulness. 

‘¢ Where their masters can be sure that they 
will be happy, and where they can come and see 
them. And where, when their short span of 
life is finished, they can be laid to rest in such 
a place and such a manner as they deserve, and 





MERCIFULLY DESTROYED 


not be thrown on the public highway as car- 
rion.’” 

To anyone who loves animals the story of 
the life of a horse, whether he be blue-blood or 
otherwise, is often heart-rending. 

If born in luxury and reared in plenty, it is 
often the sadder in the end, for he is the more 
unfit for the life that comes later to most of 
them. When their palmy days are over it is 





LOST AND STARVING CAT 


sunny fields. Or, it past their prime (in Dr. 
Kane’s own words); 

**They may spend the last days of their 
lives in idle happiness, with the twinkle of the 
golden-hearted daisy in their rheumy eyes and 
the odor of clover and sweet-scented vernal 
grase in their pinched nostrils. 

** Where they shall have a roomy stall at 


seldom that their owner feels any concern for 
their future. 

*¢ Oh, the sin and the shame of a grand race 
horse, the pet of the public, bred on royal lines, 
worth thousands of dollars, the talk of every 
newspaper, the idol of applauding thousands, 
when his day of usefulness is over !—either 
shot or, worse still, wearing out the remnant of 


his hide-bound vitality before a peddler’s cart, 
or between the shafts of a night-hawk cab. 
This is no invention—no fairy story. I have 
seen it, and not only once, but often. 

** Were we to forgive our enemies as quick- 
ly and often as we forget our dumb friends, our 
title to holiness would be more assured than it 
now is. 

‘¢ Beat a man, no matter how much he may 
deserve it, and he fights back (if he can) or if 
not bears malice for months and years. Beat a 
horse and he tries harder; beat a dog, whether 
in the wrong or not, and all doubled up and 
cringing with pain and hurt pride, tears running 
out of his eyes, the tail half hesitating to wag, 
he crawls to you, begs you with his eyes and 
licks the hand that beat him.”’ 

Many a beautiful pet horse is sold to the 


with most horses is that they get so little rest. 
Sometimes a good vacation does more for a 
horse than medicine.”’ 

What a boon to an overworked city horse to 
be able to go to the horse haven for a few days, 
sniff the country air and rest his weary bones on 
the soft grass. 

A horse repays good care a dozen times over, 
and the affection that a horse shows for a kind 
master is often very touching. 

Some time ago a horse was shipped to a dis- 
tant city. When the train came in there arose 
some difficulty about identifying the horse, as 
the shipping clerk had made an error. 

‘1 can identify him without seeing him,”’ 
said his owner, and without another word 
walked over to the train. 

Passing the cars he spoke his horse’s name 





LOST PET DOG 


livery or to the cars, though fortunately car 
horses will soon be obsolete. 

Then through continual rough and weary 
service they fall ill, ofttimes covered with 
sores, as in the case of the horse in the illustra- 
tion (who was mercifully shot), and in this 


and soon a gentle whinny, coming from one of 
the cars, was heard, and upon entering it the 
man’s horse was found making frantic efforts to 
loose his halter. 

This confidence in ownership, as everyone 
knows, is a strongly marked characteristic in 











RESCUED CART HORSE 


pitiable plight are often found pulling the ped- 
dler’s cart in patient labor. 
An expressman once said to me, ‘*The trouble 


most horses. If frightened in the harness a 
single word often quiets them, and their obedi- 
ence is often nothing short of marvelous. And 
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how basely this confidence is many times be- 
waved, either by abuse, neglect, or trading to a 
cruel master. 

I have known pet horses, so devoted to their 
home and owners, that if left in strange hands 
or put to rest in a strange stall, they suffer with 
every apparent symptom of home-sickness, re- 
fusing to eat or drink, and often act in a restless 
manner, until the owner returns. And for all 
this affection, to say nothing of the labor given 
so patiently, do we not owe them vastly more 
than we give them ? 

Dr. Kane once spent some three weeks in 

cing the history of a horse he bought from a 
knacker for one dollar and a half. The origi- 

owner was a lady moving in good society. 
or six years this horse had been her pet, and 
very much loved by the lady’s little girl, who 
soth rode and drove it. When the family went 
to Europe, this beautiful horse passed into the 
hands of a livery keeper. After two years of 
hard work day and night, he was no longer 
serviceable, and was sold to a fruit peddler, and 
again to an Italian expressman on Mott Street. 
When found by Dr. Kane, this once handsome, 
joved, and petted animal, was a wreck, and he 
had him mercifully killed by chloroform. 

All through the New England States are 
many abandoned farms. Also a few in New 
York, and a small number in New Jersey. 
Some of them are harvested for crops of hay, 
but many of them are not money-making in- 
vestments. A farm of this sort would be a 
blessing as a ** Horse Haven,’ or a home for 
any domestic animal that needed care and rest. 

‘An appeal says : ‘* Should any generous per- 
son have an old farm suited for this purpose, 
that he would care to give us, we would, of 
course, be very glad to get it, as it would save 
just so much expense. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIMI- 
TED INCOMES 


FASHIONABLE COLORS-——-FANCY WEAVE BLACK 
CLOTHS 


Henever there is a needed change 
W from finely finished plain cloths, 
which have such delicate surfaces, 
hat for constant wear they are unprofitable. 
It is advised to turn to the modish homespuns, 
velveteens and zibelines. All three of these 
fabrics have good wearing surfaces, and are 
considered smart. The best authorities have 
given their final declarations, regarding street 
colors and made the message visible as well, in 
their display ot day gowns. More pronounced 
than ever are the many shades of brown in 
vogue, and lovely are the new and old blues, 
the warm rich reds, the revival of puce or red 
purple, and the visiting afternoon grays and 
fawns, which give the midwinter late hours of 
he day such a full dress air in the best resi- 
dential quarters, Black cloths and other black 
fancy weavings, having velvet or satin figures 
raised over their surface, together with less 
costly silk introductions in the weave, are much 
sought by those who from choice never wear on 
the street, a gown of any color. These ma- 
terials are treated to trimmings of cloth, velvet, 
or taffeta in motifs applied often with cords or 
fancy gimps—when they are not stitched flat ; 
while straps still continue to be used plentifully, 
a do folds and pipings. What is newer is 
the bias silk, satin or velvet band, with one or 
both its edges made into a design or with a de- 
ign carried out to include the middle of the 
band as well as the edges, by means of the 
umerous narrow trimmings which abound in 
the shops, and fall under the wide class cf 
“finishes.”’ 























HOMESPUN COSTUME 


To illustrate this idea, imagine a prospective 
tide’s traveling gown, or suit tailor-made, 
nade of a good quality of homespun—with 
inglings of red and green among the two de- 
ided shades of brown, which rise to its surface 
prominently. The skirt in the usual over- 
g length for walking, has side openings 
om the bottom up, two on the right, two on 
the left. Flounces with scant plaits are inset, 
ihished with stitched hems only. The back 
fthe skirt shows one long double-box plait, 
which at the bottom flares out fully twelve 
inches, and depends for its perfection upon good 
sing and under-tacking above the knee. 
ls bottom trimming consists of a two-inch bias 
1 of linen-back black velvet upon which are 
itterlaced circles braided with gold cord, not too 






















heavy. The plaitei fan-flounces set in the 
skirts openings at the sides are simply 
stitched, and so are the sides of skirt, the hand- 
wrought band adorning the bottom skirt line 
only. There isan Eton to match, one short 
enough in the back to show a brown bias 
velvet belt, tightly draped. There is also a 
bias twist of the same brown velvet in front, 
which divides the fronts of the Eton. On the 
Eton, as bordering, is a corresponding black-and- 
gold band, matching that on the skirt. There 
is a double shoulder collar, the one of home- 
spun laid above the black velvet one, both 
being finished with three rows of pointed stitch- 
ings. Between each point, and in the centre, 
polka dots of gold cord are executed by hand 
effectively. A three-quarter flaring sleeve has 
short brown velvet under sleeves and wristband 
of the same, with gold dots for finish. 


ECONOMICAL AS "WELL AS PRETTY 


A pretty suit this turns out to be, and one 
not beyond the house-dressmaker’s capacity, 
nor beyond a moderate sum for its necessary 
outlay. The trimming design is simple, and 
achieved by taking a spool of suitable size, and 
placing it end down on the velvet, allowing 
enough velvet to turn in on each edge. With 
a white chalk pencil, trace the design, and 
paste strips of tissue paper over the band, in 
order not to lose the clearness of the marking. 
Pierce a hole to start the gold cord in the velvet, 
and after each circle is finished, draw the cord 
through the same orifice and fasten underneath. 

If a velvet finish should be thought too un- 
serviceable on the bottom three rows of pointed 
stitchings, four or five inches in height would 
form an appropriate trimming and match the 
stitchings on the collars. The hat ordered for 
this suit has a crown of light beige felt, with 
a brim of shirred brown taffeta in narrow 
ruffles, pinched up over. the left brow, with a 
chou of black tulle enclosing one of pale blue 
panne. 


GRAY VELVETEEN CLOTH-TRIMMED 


One of the most admired velveteen walking 
suits in this biide’s trousseau is a medium 
shade of gray in that warm yellow tone which 
proves so generally becoming, the velvet being 
finely ribbed. The skirt trimming consists of 
two scroll bands of ladies’ cloth, in a match tone, 
but giving the effect of a trifle lighter shade, 
laid around the bottom. Each row turns a 
round corner towards the front, thus forming a 
tablier by following the sides of the narrow 
front gore. Tabs of cloth are in the same 
motif of outline, starting at the belt line, and 
taking irregular lengths down the upper part of 
the skirt, from hip to hip, as the skirt is fitted 
without fulness at the top. A short coatee, 
double-breasted, is lined witha lighter shade of 
gray silk. There is no trimming on this coat, 
except cloth pipings in two rows on the bottom 
and on all edges. The lining of the high 
collar is gray panne ve'ours shirred, and edged 
with a narrow border of gray fur. The vel- 
veteen muff is also trimmed with fur to match. 
The buttons of the coatee have broad gold 
rims with big turquoise balls in the centre. 
The double cloth sleeves flare out at elbow, 
and are edged with fur ; the under pair fit to 
the arm and have each for fastening, six buttons 
of a smaller size, but matching those on the 
front, the effect of which is charmingly youth- 
ful. A tan crown to a hat of velveteen is flat 
and broad, with light blue velvet for brim 
stitched closely and turned from the face with 
a black velvet bow, held there by a long 
narrow turquoise and gold buckle. 


DETAILS FOR HOME DRESSMAKER 


When the suit is worn, its becomingness and 
smart air are captivating, and suggested twice the 
expenditure it actually cost. This cloth trimming 
is inexpensive, as it takes so little to carry out 
the design—which was prepared at a stamping 
establishment and sent afterwards to the tailor, 
a good workman at a moderate price. The 
charge for the application was not more than 
any fancy stitching would have been. The 
gray fur belonged to an inexpensive variety, 
consequently did not augment the charges very 
much. For such small quantities of buttons, 
there was no great extravagence in so fine a 
selection. Altogether one need not fear to 
duplicate this gown, nor to hesitate about 
changing to any color preterred more than gray, 
as the fur and buttons can always be secured to 
suit. 
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SMART WHITE TAFFETA BODICE 


For wearing under the coatee, is a smait 
white taffeta waist, the seam of tucks being bias 
in the back joined by the narrow silk entredeux, 
so much used. Fronts closed with three rows 
of small white silk pointed tabs stitched, and 
small gold buttons for centre ornamentation. 
The middle of the front has the tab row evenly 
spaced, but those on each side fit into the 
alternate spaces. The long sleeves are tucked 
lengthwise to the elbow ; plain fulness below, 
and tucked wristbands with gold button fasten- 
ings. The skirt belt of velveteen and cloth, 
fastens in the back with gold buckle. 


DRESSY AND INEXPENSIVE SHIRT WAIST 
MATERIAL 


Veloutine in all bright colors, dotted with 
black, makes such pretty separate waists, and 
most reasonable ones too, simply because those 
fine black spots answer for trimmings, such as 
plaits and tucks. A black velvet narrow four- 
in-hand cravat with gold-tipped ends passed 
around the collarband and tied in front, is a 
sufficient finish. The wristbands, which may 
be either a straight band or shaped over the 
hand, require then four or five gold buttons to 
fasten them, a feature that adds to the dressy 
effect as well. 


EFFECTIVE AND ECONOMICAL WALKING 
PETTICOAT 


A desirable winter walking petticoat may be 
made as follows: Purchase a good quality of 
gloria in black, and silky in its finish, for the 
gores of the skirt. Line it gore by gore, with 
pale blue, mauve or pink veiling, or albatross 
cloth, both being equally light in weight, and 
of all wool. Cut the upper gores short enough 
to add a seven,-ten or twelve-inch flounce of 
gloria, and line it with surah, having first cut 
the bottom into small scallops. Finish before 
lining, with three rows of half-inch black 
velvet finely side-plaited by machine, and then 
sew it on, with half the width of the velvet in 
the between spaces. Box-plait a wider velvet 
for the heading of this flounce. Hang the skirt 
on a deep yoke of gloria—silk-lined. The 
wear of it in smoothness of surface and lack of 
friction, will equal that of silk, and outwear any 
three taffeta skirts. When one does not mind 
the expense of renewing bottom taffeta flounces, 
a gloria upper skirt if lined, and trimmed with 
two taffeta plissé flounces, is remarkably trig 
and warm for winter wear. Nine-inch yokes 
are none too deep for robust figures. 


BLACK SURAH FOR KIMONAS 


Short kimonas to slip on as a negligée in 
one’s room, are exceedingly pretty if made up 
in two pale shades of one color, in veilings or 
in cachemires for those who desire something 
warmer. White ones, lined with a pale color 
are charming also. The contrasting color is 
always reserved for the straight band about the 
fronts, and bottom of sleeves. Black surahs 
lined with veilings in colors, make up becom- 
ingly and last forever. 


INEXPENSIVE BLACK HATS 


It was a foregone conclusion that long street 
skirts were to remain in vogue (to torment our 
nerves and fret our temper in shopping and 
walking generally ), after seeing that the smart 
hat for the winter was very low-crowned. But 
it 1s so very pretty and such a relief from 
the piled-up constructions which have been 
evolved for several seasons, as if in persis- 
tent absurdity, we shall not grumble further. 

Black chenille and narrow velvet and satin 
ribbons braided together are the foundations of 
very inexpensive hats, quite suitable for fore- 
noon wear. The effect is soft and becoming, 
and they require but some graceful twists of 
bias velvet, with a large single flower in velvet 
to match ; or, if the crown drapery is black, 
the flower may be chosen in any suitable color 
for the suit worn. Black jackets are again so 
much worn that when the skirt is colored 
one’s hats must harmonize with it in trim- 
ming. 

PLISSE—A NEW MATERIAL 


An extremely new and pretty material for 
hat trimming and cravat making is called 
plissé. Its surface is ribbed very closely and 
finely, and has a soft velvety finish, while the 
fabric is sheer and light. In millinery where 
the hat brim consists of several overlapping 


folds, or leaf-shaped tabs, this fabric is charm- 
ing. Many brims of such low hats have flat 
frills of taffeta laid one above the other and 
edged with very narrow black velvet. In 
black, this genre is most desirable: the crown 
in a small bee-hive shape, with the tatfeta cov- 
ering it closely shirred with wires or cards. A 
long narrow buckle across the tront holds a 
tucked taffeta bow, or one of black velvet. 
Anyone with a hat-trimming capacity could 
manage this smart model. Velvet flowers le 
under the brim to give the finishing touch. 
Felt hats are gracefully crushed about the 
crown, the light shades of beige being much in 
vogue. But velvet hats and ostrich tips and 
plumes remain fixed as dress hats, while felts 
are for forenoon and what is termed ‘¢ foot- 
ing’? wear. Tam crowns, if large and flat, 
with low straight brims mancuvred in various 
ways, represent the smartest model for young 
faces. 


THE INDEPENDENT BODICE 


There is much to be said in praise of the 
practical cloth, cachemire or velvet separate 
waists, which have rushed into the smartest or 
daily wear for autumn and coming winter. 
Those who embroider with facility have no 
end of pretty work awaiting them in the ma- 
terials mentioned. There are required two 
strips for the fronts, the sleeve end if a flare— 
the wristbands if closed, the collar, the belt. 
So for all-over embroidery there are a multitude 
of designs for that purpose. Waist cachemires 
and flannels have a pretty band of embroidery 
on one side, whether the middlé space is plain 
or in an all-over work, But plain cachemires 
also make up prettily, especially if the fronts are 
laid in vertical half-inch box-plaits, which have 
to be cut out nearing the belt, so as not to be 
clumsy. Fancy gold buttons are the ornaments. 
They may be in groups down the front or tabbed 
across. Diminutive tack-heads, star-heads, and 
many other varieties are in vogue also. 

Dressy undersleeves give the most modish 
air to last season’s gowns, as this new genre of 
sleeve has to be recognized now as a very smart 
adjunct. Leg-of-mutton sleeves, with the 
lower arm encased as in a glove, is another ore 
of the ultra models which will no doubt find 
admirers. It makes for hight and slenderness, 
which qualities are still held up by the creators 
of winter modes as faultless, 

Silks for separate waisis—inexpensive tafle- 
tas, for instance—are made to look very smart 
by taking the silk, after the bodice parts are 
cut out, and either stitching vertical or hori- 
zontal stripes upon them half an inch apart, 
with white or colored silks, heavy enough to 
make a distinct chain. ‘This stitching on silk 
also comes into play as a trimming for plain 
cloths and woolens—for chemisettes, collar- 
bands, upturned cuffs, fronts, vests, revers. It 
produces an acceptable half-mourning effect as 
a bodice or for trimming. 
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SUGGESTIONS OF A FEW EXQUISITE PIECES FROM FREDERIC’S 
















Harvest-moon Brooch, Finest Frederic Diamonds. 
18k Gold, $85.00 





Frederic Diamond Heart, Brooch and Locket 


Frederic Diamond Heart, Brooch and Locket $30.00. 
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Pearls, Real Diamond Clasp. 
$300.00. 
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THE ABOVE ILLUsTRATIONS ARE EXACT SIZE OF OBJECTS 


This jewelry is the fashion of the day. We invite persons who may be unacquainted with the variety and beauty of The Frederic Jewels to visit 


our establishment. Correspondence solicited. 
FREDERIC’S 


PARIS Peart anD DiamMonpb Company, 905 BroaDway NEW YORK 
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He undemonstrative person has to put up with a great deal of unkind criticism 
from emotional folk, by whom he is accused of lacking human sympathy. 
The Puritan fathers (and mothers) have been contrasted in this regard, to 
their great disadvantage, with the ‘‘ mammies*’ and the white men and women of the 
south nor does the New Englander’s descendants fare any bétter with their contempo- 
raries; still does ‘* chilling *’ continue to be the least severe term applied tothem. It ap- 
pears to he a cherished belief with the demonstrative that no one of the various degrees 
of affection can be held by any whose habit it is to forego caressing and verbal protest- 
ings. The welcome of voice and of smile is not sufficient ; there must be the hand- 
shake, or, between relatives, the kiss, to satisfy this general craving for outward 
demonstration. 


It would probably surprise and somewhat scandalize persons who thus demand 
signs to be informed that those who shrink from the demonstration that takes the form 
of personal contact do so because they are fastidious, which the universally demon- 
strative person most decidedly cannot be. If the emotional one be a woman, she is 
ready to kiss every woman not absolutely repulsive to her that she meets in social or 
club circles ; to caress babies and children wherever she can corner the little ones to 
inflict her caressings on them ; to kiss all her male relatives to the remotest degree, 
however liquor-odorous they may be, and to hand-shake every presentable and prop- 
erly presented man that she may meet during the course of her life. Put thus in 
realistic fashion, demonstrativeness is seen for what it is—a sort of childish emotion- 
alism—rather than for what it vaunts itself to be—the outward symbol of a warm 
heart. The emotional sex has most to say about the absence of caressings, and there 
is perhaps no complaint so generally made by their wives against exemplary American 
husbands as that they are not demonstrative. It is admitted that they are invariably 
kind and, when occasion demands it, self-sacrificing ; but the count against them is, 
their manner is that of a good comrade, even their kindest deeds being marked by an 
absence of any of the little gallantries which make husbands on the stage and in novels 
so attractive. This is a tragic grievance with many wives, and one for which there is 
no hope, for it has its cause in the different training of the sexes in emotional expres- 
sion. ‘There are indications that the man’s rather than the woman's ideal in this re- 
gard is spreading. The American man, unlike the men of other nations, never had 
the habit of expressing his joy at meeting male friends or relatives by embracing or 
kissing them; American women, on the contrary, have been addicted to the caressing 
not only of women relatives, but of comparative strangers as well. The habit has 
been largely abandoned of late years, and it is becoming less and less common for 
women to caress any but their near relatives. 


And the custom is likely to grow, since college training, out-door life and the 
women’s clubs devoted to practical work—philanthropy, village improvement and the 
like—are factors in developing a type of woman in whom self-poise will displace un- 
regulated emotionalism, for which the gods be praised ! No being can be less lovely 
than she of the very prevalent type, who not only lives in her emotions, but who also 
compels any with whom she is associated to dwell in the highly electric atmosphere 
which her undisciplined nature develops. The disappointment in the arrival of a 
gown, the defection of a maid servant or a lover—these or any one of a thousand pos- 
sible occurrences is sufficient to incite her to a wrath or vindictiveness which convulses 
her environment. And yet hers is the type that dispenses and craves demon- 
strativeness, and which counts itself vastly kinder of heart than those who lack the 
impulse to employ outward signs. It is something of deeper import than a mere 
whim of fashion that impels conventional society to regard as vulgar, displays of emo- 
tion except within certain narrow limits. It is a recognition not only that intercourse 
would be impossible if emotion were encouraged to full expression, but also that the 
ideal human being is he or she in whom the emotions and the expression of them are 
properly subordinated. The emotional man and woman are undisciplined, and they 
are, therefore, survivals of a cruderage ; for the progressive effort in every department 
of human life is toward the development of the well-disciplined individual. And 
the much-contemned Puritan was a not-to-be-despised forerunner of the self-poised 
man of the future and his equally self-poised spouse. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


A CASE OF DEPRAVITY—THE GLOVED HAND 
—SOME NATIONAL COST ITEMS— 


AN ODD CASE 


He tendency to total depravity on the 
part of the wicker lounging chair de- 


serves mention by way of warning. The 
summer, to be sure, is ended and the seduc- 
tions of piazza chairs are at an end; not only, 
however, are there other porch days to come, 
but the wicker chair finds favor as indoor furni- 
ture and the visitor is likely to find it in any 
apartment house or hotel receiving room as 
well as elsewhere. In course of time one or 
two of the small nailsthat help in the construc- 
tion of some varieties of these pretty chairs part 
company at the point, with the cane, and sad 
is the fate of bodice or shirtwaist that comes 
in contact with the same. The resulting rent 
almost invariably describes two sides of a small 
square. The wicker chair or cane itself some- 
times plays similar ugly tricks when it becomes 
roughened. The best precaution is to cushion 
seat and cushion or scarf the back, which is of 
course a suggestion for the owner only. The 
visitor had best forego the comfort of un- 
cushioned wicker chairs unless she cares to be 
at the trouble of careful examination for possible 
metal points or roughened surfaces. 

«% 

The inculcation of a habit of glove-wearing 
has always been included in the deportment 
training of the well-to-do girl, this article of 
dress being usually so insisted upon that the 
woinan sex among certain classes in the towns 
would as soon go into public shoeless as they 
would gloveless. To the city-bred, the ways 
of the smaller towns and villages in this regard 
are somewhat surprising. The latest modes in 
hats and costumes are faithfully reproduced, 
New York city merchants often supplying the 
pretty creations; but oddly enough there appears 
to village folk, nothing incongruous in wearing 
a Parisian hat, and a smart frock, and leaving 
the hands uncovered, at church, and other 
assemblages, and when driving, the bare hand is 
the rule. It naturally always detracts from 
the good effect of a costume, but perhaps its 
very ugliest results are most conspicuously 
displayed when a church choir of young girls in 
pretty hats and gowns stand in full view of the 
congregation, each grasping her hymn book 
bare-handed. A summer visitor once made 
odd exhibition of the efficacy of the glove as 
a class distinction. A gentlewoman of middle 
age, apparently in good circumstances, strayed 
into the post office of a small town at the evening 
mail hour, the custom of the place being for 
the summer visitor to either stop on the return 
drive and send the coachman in for the mail or 
to send the man after it in the evening. The 
place was crowded with, among other persons, 
native children, farmers from the back country, 
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tactory and village girls, and the summer visi- 
tor after a glance at the assemblage produced 
a pair of gloves which she drew on. Her 
hands covered, she crossed them and stood 
with her back against the wall, feeling appar- 
ently that she was now surely differentiated. 
The action may appear absurd when written 
out, but the effect of it when seen was pre- 
cisely what the woman designed it should be. 
Had she and the others met upon the highway, 
she in the smartest possible appointed vehicle 
and they in a carryall pulled by oxen, the 
differences in their social status would not have 
been more clearly defined than by this wearing 
of gloves. It is certainly to be set down as 
among the oddities of the feminine nature, 
this inattention to a most important point in 
costume, when such pains are taken and such 
sums are expended by native Americans (who 
can trace their ancestry back through one 
or two hundred years of native stock) to 
make a fashionable appearance. If they dis- 
played costly rings one could understand their 
penchant for bare hands, but as these members 
frequently show neither whiteness nor manicure 
care their continual exposure becomes really 
eccentric. 
**% 

Counting the cost is rarely a consoling pas- 
time, and the Boer war appears to show rather 
more than ordinarily a depressing other side of 
the shield. The bulletin boards in London even 
now, although the war is declared to be over, 
record over two hundred deaths a week among 
soldiers in the British army. The tables show 
that the mortality among both othcers and men 
has been very heavy, of the former 72.1 per 
thousand have been killed or died of wounds, 
and 30.6 per thousand have died from diseases. 
The men did not suffer as heavily as the offi- 
cers although even they show the large average 
of 19 per thousand to have been killed or died 
from wounds and 31.8 per thousand to have died 
from disease. This rate of mortality is said to 
be much greater than it was in the Franco- 
German war. Little by little is humanity re- 
alizing the lesson that war is something more 
tragic than gold lace, huzzas, and the blare of 
military bands. 


* 
* * 


Surely the presiding officer of a court of 
justice never was called upon to pass upon a 
more peculiar case than that submitted to a 
New Jersey justice. Before him appeared four 
women, two of whom had become involved in 
a dispute as to the Mosaic law in regard to 
questions of mourning. The case in point 
was whether or not the justice should or would 
compel a stepmother to clothe her stepchildren 
in black out of respect to the memory of their 
mother. A busybody of a deceased wife's 
sister concerned herself in the matter, and it 
was she who brought the matter into court. 
The justice, however, refused the office of 
referee, and he curtly demanded the with- 
drawal of the disputants. Although the father 
of the children acquiesces in the new wife's 
predilection for clothing the little ones in light- 
colored garments, the sister of the dead wife, 
nothing daunted by the set-back administered 
by the justice, purposes bringing the matter 
before a rabbi. That any sane being should 
suspect the usual type of justice to be capable 
of elucidating the niceties of Mosaic law in it- 
self constitutes an amusing incident. 
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A STOLEN POSSESSION 


By A. M. Barnes 


CHAPTER II 


: R. Gist hastened to Police Headquar- 
ters. Luckily, it was only a block or two 
away. He knew the chief well. Indeed, 

he had used his influence to have him elected. 
No business could have been more speedily dis- 
patched. In a few minutes after he had made 
his loss known and had given descriptions to the 
chief, along with explanations, two mounted men 
were on their way to Woodland. Others were 
sent out over the city, thus securing additional 
search in the event that this did not prove the 
right trail. 

In the meantime the real estate agent and 
the lady customer made fine time to their 
destination, a handsome piece of suburban 
property in the western part of the city. 

‘‘ Madam, you will find it a rare bargain,"’ 
declared the agent. ‘‘I am convinced that 
when you see it, you will think of no other." 

*¢ But I shall want my husband to see it, 
also,”’ replied the lady. ‘ However,’’ she 
added with an assured smile, ‘‘if I am pleased, 
he will be.”” 

*¢ An example all good husbands ought to 
follow,’’ observed the agent, with a gallant 
bow. 

They drew up in front of the property. 
The lady sprang from the trap, her eyes glow- 
ing with pleasure. 

‘¢ Beautiful !*° 
lovely !*° 

She was so absorbed in her admiration that 
the agent had to repeat his question : 

** Will your horse stand without hitching, 
Madam ?”’ 

«« My horse ?*’ repeated the lady, staring at 
him now, and somewhat blankly. ‘* Why, I 
thought it was your horse.”” 

**Mine? Of course not, Madam. 
led you to think that?”’ 

Instead of replying the lady turned pale. 
She clasped her hands against her side ; then 
gave a little frightened cry as she asked : 

*¢Oh, what have we done ?’”’ 

‘Stolen the turnout of somebody else, it 
seems, Madam,’’ he replied, gravely. 


she exclaimed. ‘Oh, 


What 





“cl ” 


But he got no further with the sentence, for 
just then two mounted policemen rode rapidly 
up and dismounted, the foremost one exclaim- 
ing : 

** Consider yourselves under arrest.”’ 

The lady screamed : 

**Oh, you surely don’t mean that? 
have we done?”” 

It was the same question she had put to the 
agent, and it was similarly answered : 

‘*It is needless to ask that, Madam, with 
the proof of your guilt before you,”’ replied the 
officer, as he pointed to the horse and buggy. 

The agent now found his tongue. He had 
seemed for the moment overcome with con- 
sternation by the appearance of the two 
mounted policemen. 

*¢ This is all a mistake,*’ he said ; ‘«a mis- 
take as ludicrous as it is painful,’’ and he 
made the effort to smile. ‘I can explain it 
in a few moments. My name is Glenn, of the 
real estate firm of Shorter & Glenn. I am sure 
you must know of our company. The trap 
was before the door of our office building. I 
thought it this lady’s, who had called on a 


What 
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matter of real estate, and she thought it was 
mine. We a 

*¢ Sir,’’ interrupted the policeman, but not 
roughly, ‘‘what you say may be true, but I 
do not know by sight either Mr. Glenn or 
Mr. Shorter. In our calling we have to deal 
with many—excuse me, sir—who are far from 
being what they profess. I have my duty be- 
fore me. It must be done. You and the 
lady must accompany me to Police Headquar- 
ters. If there you can prove that this matter, 
as you claim, is a mistake’’—here he looked 
again significantly at the horse and buggy— 
‘¢why, well and good. You will be given no 
further trouble, as you should know, if you 
are really Mr. Glenn. I must insist that the 
lady accompany you,’ he _ concluded. 
‘¢ Madam, oblige me by returning to the 
buggy.”” 

*¢ And go with you to Police Headquar- 
ters!** she cried almost shrilly. ‘* Never ! 
never! I should die with mortification. My 
husband is——’’ 

But here she broke off into a hysterical sob- 
bing that quite deceived the policeman, for he 
thought it simulated in order to work upon his 
sympathies. 

At first he had been astonished by the ap- 
pearance and bearing of the lady. Surely such 
as she appeared could not be a common thief. 
But in his long experience on the detective 
force he had come in contact with many well 
dressed women whose thefts and manner of 
conducting them had been a revelation to him: 
thus his heart hardened against her. 

‘© Then I shall have to use force,’’ he said, 
his face growing stern. 

As she heard the words a desperate resolve 
came to her. She could never submit to the 
disgrace of arrest. What! she, Susan Gist, 
who numbered half the fashionable people in 
the city as her friends, to be publicly carried 
through the streets by a policeman? Oh, she 
would surely die! And what would her hus- 
band say ? 

With desperation in her heart, she turned to 
flee —anywhere, so it was beyond the reach of 
those terrible hands waiting to seize her. 

She had but little more than turned when 
she ran full into the arms of a man _ hastening 
up the street. 

‘« Why, Susie! Why, Susie !*’ he said. 

Blessed relief! It was her husband's voice. 
She clutched him frantically around the neck. 

‘¢ Oh, Hal, don’t let him have me!’ she 
cried. ‘* Don’t let him arrest me !*" and now 
she had recovered herself sufficiently to point 
toward the policeman. 

‘¢ Arrest you, my dear?*’ he asked, and 
angrily as he glowered in the direction she in- 
dicated, ‘‘ who has dared to say he would ar- 
rest you ?”” 

Then, as he took in the entire scene—the 
horse and trap, the real estate agent and the 
policemen grouped about—he broke into bois- 
terous laughter. 

‘¢Oh, Susie, what a thief you are!*’ he 
exclaimed. 

‘A thief?"’ she repeated indignantly, as 
she drew away from him. ‘¢ Hal, what do 
you mean ?”’ 

Instead of replying to her, he turned first to 
the policemen and then to the agent : 

‘«It is all right, gentlemen,”’ he said to the 
first ; ‘*my wife has simply stolen her own 
possession. You will recognize me as the 
claimant in the case ; so please consider it dis- 
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missed, with the assurance that I shall com- 
mend you to your chief for prompt action.”’ 
Then to the agent: ‘* John, give me your 
hand, old fellow ; it’s a nice one you are to 
play accessory in this bold fashion! But I'll 
not prosecute you this time,’” he added, a 
twinkle in his eye. 

Then, as a peal of laughter broke from the 
agent and smiles wreathed the faces of the po- 
licemen as each in turn realized the situation, 
Mr. Gist helped his wife into the buggy, 
and drove off, not forgetting to say to the 
agent: 

** You will have to use the car back, John. 
I am sorry. But later my wife shall give you 
a ride, when '’—he turned to give her a mis- 
chievous poke—‘‘I promise not to send the 
police after you.”” 
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THE SOBER COLOR NOTE—THREE TONES OF 
A COLOR—ASHES OF ROSES RETURNED 
TO FAVOR—VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS 
FOR WINTER MODELS GLEANED 
FROM BRIDES’ TROUSSEAUX— 
MINK-TAIL AND BROWN CLOTH IN COM- 
BINATION—BROWNS LEAD 


M Ost pleasing and refreshing are the sober 


changes of color in street dress which 

we are to wear this winter. Solid 
colors prevail in all woollens and cloths, and 
trimmings are in the match line rather than in 
fancy contrasts, or having a great superabund- 
ance of showiness. This applies to fashions 
for the masses as well—and this coming re- 
freshment to the eye on our streets is some- 
thing to be grateful for. 

In colors, medium tones prevail, while for 
street wear browns have again captured the 
lead, browns in yellow and red tones being 
considered very smart. In them the recent 
novelty is the use of three shades all distinct 
on each gown, and no trimmings other than 
narrow bands of fur are tolerated. Stitchings 
are even subdued, and wherever an edge of 
cloth is necessary, that edge is cut with a 
knife. 


BROWN TO RED BROWN IN 
COMBINATION 


FROM PALE 


Asa most choice and exclusive example, 
you are to fancy these three shades to be, 
first a pale fawn cloth, the second, a much 
deeper shade of the same—yet counting among 
the light shades, were the cloths made up singly 
for the street, while the third is a rich red 
brown in a middle tone. Having fixed in. 
mind the combination, watch the skirt manipu- 
lation, and admire the genre of its construction 
and design, for both are novelties and admir- 
able ones. Looking at the back of the skirt 
one finds two box-plaits which spread from a 
moderate belt width to over a quarter of a 
yard at the bottom, and being perfectly hung 
and pressed, keep their form to perfection. 
Then from the sides of these are two spreading 
half-plaits which have a turned-in edge on the 
side towards the front, where they give a 
tablier line to the small front gore. Having 
these lines kept well in mind, you must also 
fancy that each of these skirt parts reveals the 
three cloth shades. For the tablier, the pale 
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shade entire. The skirt plaits are al 
divided into the three shades beginning 
with the darkest color at the bottom 
and where the shades are joined, a rose 
point garlanded entredeux is laid over. The 
bottom of these half-plaits which fall on the 
sides, are tucked from the lowest lace entre- 
deux to the hem, crosswise. A hem finish is 
on the bottom of the skirt, the under silk skirt 
being of taffeta matching the second cloth 
shade. The effect is one of perfect grace, 
combined with simplicity, and the narrow row 
of sable which hides the skirt hem in no way 
destroys that aim. 


A BODICE IN THREE SHADES 


The bodice is round, and repeats the same 
idea, starting at the belt with the palest shade 
joins the second with lace crossways. The 
back is flat, while in front the blouse does 
not permit much of the palest shade to show, 
but gives to the second shade more promi- 
nence. The red brown is confined to a pretty 
shoulder collar, edged with fur in a scalloped 
line, the lace appearing above. This collar 
does not meet in front, the space being filled 
by revers of knife cut cloth in the three shades 
over-laying each other, the palest on top. 
The palest cloth is without any adornment 
and forms a vest front, a narrow one; the 
second shade of bodice being on each side of 
it. The collar band is of silver cloth, straight 
across the top, but running down into the vest 
cloth toa point which is most effective. On 
the silver are black velvet dots in various sizes, 
while the edges, top and bottom are bound in 
bias black velvet. The fastening of all the 
new collar bands is in the back. The same 
silver treatment is seen on the belt which 
carries out a pointed line as well in front, 
hooking at the left. The sleeves have the red- 
brown cloth on the top under the red-brown 
collar, with the middle shade next, while the 
same lace entredeux lies between, and the 
palest shade falls at the bottom, where triple 
shaded cuffs, matching the revers, are laid 
over on the front side of the wrist line. 


DRESSY GRAYS 


Among dressy gray cloths, the modish tones 
are a pale pinkish-gray, a pale bluish-gray, 
and the color known as zinc. The old shade 
called ‘‘ashes of rose,"’ so many years ex- 
tinguished in obscurity, is revived in a soft 
lustrous taffeta which commends itself to 
women no longer young, but who are desirous 
of wearing dressy gowns beyond the criticism 
of ** dressing like sixteen.’” 


TROUSSEAU REVEALINGS 


As every bride’s trousseau is no longer 
complete without a gray cloth, a wedding out- 
fit for middle October had this very smart 
example which will, undoubtedly, be greatly 
admired. The cloth skirt is divided into an 
upper portion and a fitted part below made of 
a very pale blue-gray. The fitted flounce 
reaches the knee, and at the top has a vertical 
border of ten inches in depth, done by fine 
tucking very like cordings, spaced off evenly a 
good half-inch apart. These tucks are crossed 
by three cloth bands an inch wide, stitched on 
each side and bound with a bias piping of 
narrow striped black and white velvet. The 
bottom of flounce is invisibly hemmed. The 
topmost of these three bands hides the joining 

(Continued on page 266) 
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of the skirt flounce to the upper portion, 
which at the back has a grouping of the same 
fine vertical tucking several inches deep. 
This skirt fastens on the top where there are 
two of the same cloth bands stitched on for a 
finish from belt downwards. From the second 
band, turning backwards, are thirteen tab ends 
of cloth evenly distributed and each bound 
with the black and white striped velvet. 

The round bodice repeats the same fine cord 
tucking lengthways up to the shoulders, and the 
same to bust in front: but across the tucks on 
the fronts are two velvet bound straps stitched 
on, and two straps run down from neck to 
belt. From the front straps are six tab-ends 
with gold buttons on each for finish. The 
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shoulder collar is of cloth and long and flaring 
over each shoulder where is a group of vertical 
tucks ending in a round scallop, one of the 
newest collar designs. 


The edge of this collar 
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is piped with velvet, above which is an em- 
broidery of white floss and gold traceries. 
Both the small chemisette and its collar band 
are of cloth also and covered with the same 
gold thread and white floss decoration. Asa 
stronger touch of black, a second collar is of 
black panne stitched with several rows of white 
silk. This is laid over the top of the cloth 
collar, and a black bias match panne belt 
drapes the waist, having a green and gold 
enameled clasp in double sections set into a big 
bow and two ends. There are cloth sleeves, 
the tops laid in vertical tucks almost to the 
elbow; here a turned-up flaring cuff is em- 
broidered with gold and white floss with a 
piping of velvet on the upper edge. This cuff 
is lined with black panne. A cloth under- 
sleeve tucked down to wristband fits in below 
the cuff and has two velvet band wrist straps 
which are finished with two tabs, ornamented 
with pretty oval gold buttens. A most 
comme il faut gown and one which may be 
worn with different hats, in fact, just the ser- 
viceable and dressy frock which a bride needs, 
who goes out very much to day functions. 


SKIRT IN WHITE MOUSSELINE—ANOTHER IN 


PINK 


In the same bride’s trousseau are two dance 
and dinner gowns, both in mousseline, one 
white, the other pink. The skirt of the white 
gown has two deep flounces of mousseline 
upon a mousseline skirt, each having fifteen 
rows of quarter-inch cross tucking above a hem 
in the fancy white silk hemstitching. 

A second mousseline skirt has flounces of 
the same ruched upon the edges, and gathered 
on with headings to match. The entire upper 
length of skirt has beautiful yellow Louis xv 
lace in garlands and baskets inset transparently 
showing glints of its under white taffeta petti- 
coat. The round décolleté bodice repeats 
this insetting of lace, and is girdled with pink 
taffeta mousseline, which has several long sash 
ends reaching to the lower flounces and tied at 
the bottom in bows. Short lace sleeves, floral 
garniture of white Banksia roses, with a pro- 
fusion of green foliage. 

The pink ball-gown has its 
skirt almost covered with Luxeuil 
lace applications, several ruchings 
of mousseline separating lace floun- 
ces to match on the bottom of the 
skirt. The ensemble is very light 
and charming. Corsage with a 
bertha collar attached which falls 
over the décolletage, and very 
short all-lace sleeves. This collar 
is inset with lace on the edge, and 

- forms an_ irregular 
bordering. Exquisite 
is the garniture of yel- 
low orchids looking 
like a cloud of yel- 
low butterflies which 
droops over the bod- 
ice and is caught on 
the left with a single 
bunch of Parma vio- 
lets. Charmingly 
youthful in its smart- 
ness is this toilette. 


FUR IN CLOTH 


An extremely smart walking suit for another 
October bride has been made of cloth in that 





modish beige brown shade, neither light nor 


dark. On the bottom of an irreproachable 
skirt are three rows of dark mink-tail border- 
ing, separated by two rows of gold braid. 
The skirt is fitted to the figure with vertical 
tucks in the back from the sides across. An 
admirable Eton shows a high brown velvet 
corselet with a bunch of ends and loops in the 
back, having long gold cones attached and 
another series on the left to match. There is 
narrow fur bordering to the Eton also and a 
Persian parme vest bit seen in front through 
the narrow opening. This parme repeats 
itself in chemisette and collar band, the latter 
having a top border of black satin trimmed 
with gold. The flaring Third Empire sleeves 
with three rows of fur and gold braid match 
the skirt. Mink muff, with deep mink 
gauntlets half way up the arm; flat mink boa, 
and a fur-trimmed white velvet low hat. 





GLIMPSES 
Ir— 


Seems that when once gown designers fall 
into 1830 styles, it is impossible to draw them 
out of it. There is a frantic effort to make 
full skirts popular. Under-sleeves have taken 
very well, so much so that we are to wear them 
not only in laces and lawns indoors, but they 
are to be introduced on coats and jackets this 
winter, in velvet, silk and satin with such 
wonderful wristbands wrought in gold, jewels 
and spangle. 


A— 


Revival of postillion effects upon the latest 
Etons awaits public approval. 


EVERYONE— 


With an eye for artistic ornaments is buying 
a broach and buckle of ** New Art’’. jewelry. 
Jewels of all colors are set in these choice 
pieces, the gold work being tinted, so as to 
harmonize, and thus producing an effect never 
before dreamed of. Beautiful as these orna- 
ments look in the cases, they are doubly so 
when worn. Smart women rave over them for 
day wear. 


TuHaT— 


The newest skirt-pin or belt-pin is extremely 
ornate in gold and jewels, and more than twice 
the length of the old style safety-pin, and quite 
wide at one end, tapering gradually to nothing. 
It may be worn as a hair ornament as well. 
Fancy jewelry is as modish as ever, but the 
line is drawn more rigidly this season against 
crowding things of this sort on at any time. 


Do— 


Try this new idea in color harmony for 
dance and dinner gowns. Mingle orange 
with a brilliant yellow, in all kinds of trans- 
parent materials, tulles especially. Place the 
orange under the yellow; it is one of the new 
triumphs of the season. 


Every— 


Deformity has its day; hips are démode. 
All the smart women have taken to bandage- 
corsets, for emaciation is now grande mode. 
Corset makers are overrun with orders to refit 
corsets with all sorts of reducing contrivances. 
The Bernhardt of years ago is the ideal of a 
fashionable figure just now. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. Sce illustrations on this page. ] 


LONG CLOAKS AND JACKETS——ANIMAL MOTIF FOR 
UMBRELLA HANDLES—FIGURED VELVETEENS 
FANCY NECK WEAR TRIMMED WITH GOLD RIB- 
BON, BRAID AND TINY BUTTONS—-STOCK 
OF BLACK VELVET AND GILT—BOAS 
OF LA TOSCA NET AND CHENILLE 
——BLUE TAFFETA BOA——-BUTTON, BUTTON, ALL 
HAVE THE BUTTON—FERRETS AND 
SPIKES——BLACK VELVET COLLARS 
—SILK ELASTIC BELTS 


T is probable that the present craze for gold 
I ornamentation will be overdone, as has 
been the fate of so many other fads which 
have been copied in cheap imitation and made 
utterly commonplace. At present, however, a 
touch of gold seems to be imperative and many 
of the effects obtained by its use are exceedingly 
good. 
fastidious taste and moderate dress allowance to 
bear in mind the effect of street wear on the 
gold galoon and embroidery which are seen on 
many of the street gowns and coats and to use 
them with a sparing hand on everything except 
carriage and house gowns; for even the best 
gold is apt to tarnish, and the cheaper qualities 
are practically useless in a short time. Of 
course, in the oase of gold braid, which can be 
easily renewed, this defect would not cause 
much trouble. 

The sketch, No. 12, of the long, English 
walking coat shows one of the smartest of the 
season’s models for traveling, driving or walking. 
It is of handsome black broadcloth, cut with a 
Newmarket back, a hip seam and postillion capes 
over which falls a deep black velvet collar. 
Revers are turned back from a waistcoat of gray 
cloth, ornamented with stitched bands of black 
taffeta, edged with gold braid, which is finished 
at the neck with a straight collar in the same de- 
sign. The coat is in fifty-two inch length and 
lined with a handsome taffeta. Price, $95. 

The long carriage cloak of black peau de 
soie, shown in sketch No. 11, is lined with 
heavy cream satin, and has a loose box-plaited 
back. Alaska sable edges the collar and ex- 
tends down the front on either side of the open- 
ing. Applications of black cloth, ornamented 
with gold braid, are combined in a design show- 
ing tucked squares of taffeta, edged with cloth 
bands ; this torms an Empire effect just below 
the bust and is repeated above ina shallow yoke ; 
the flaring col'ar is faced with the same design. 
Long taffeta scarf ends tie at the throat and fall 
nearly to the edge of the wrap, where they are 
finished with massive gold points. Price, $145. 

A noteworthy feature of the new short jack- 
ets is that the flare of the collar is much reduced; 
many of the new models have the L’ Aiglon 
collar, which is most attractive and com- 
fortable. Another style is cut high in the back, 
turning closely on itself and spreading out in flat 
effect on the shoulders. An attractive short 
jacket of heavy black cloth can be bought for 
$39.75. The collarband and facing of the 
fronts are of velvet, heavily embroidered in écru 
silk ; blouse sleeves gather into a velvet wrist- 
band, ornamented in the same manner, and there 
is a fancy back, ending in three circular laps 
below the waist. 

A pretty model in black cloth, elaborately 
trimmed with stitched bands of the same, and 
having broad revers of chinchilla, is shown in 
sketch No. 15. The collar is of royal blue vel- 
vet, showing a design in stitched bands of the 
cloth. Price, $67.50. 

A velvet jacket, intended for wear with a 
broadcloth gown in a pale tint, and which would 
be modish for visiting and reception wear, is 
shown in sketch No. 14. As can be seen, the 
model is slightly bloused in effect, and lavishly 
ornamented with a design in silk, braid and jet. 
The revers and high rolling collar are embroid- 
ered in gold, and the sleeves are a trifle larger 
than those of last season, and flare out at the 
wrist. Price, $50. 


Charming in style and finish is the coat of 
fine black beaver cloth, lined with satin, seen in 
illustration No. 13. 


The fronts are faced with 





It would be well for the women of 


violet velvet, braided in black through which 
silver braid is introduced to add a smartening 
touch. The collar and cuffs are also of the 
violet velvet, and ornamented in the same ef- 
fective manner. A small empiecement of 
baby astrakan, edged with stitched bands of black 
satin, and attached to the coat, is meant to be 
used as a shield in very cold weather, 

An umbrella is a dress accessory of much 











band of alternate stripes in silver and gun metal ; 
this pattern can also be had in gold and gun metal 
and is extremely smart. A silk umbrella with a 
very ornamental handle, topped with a large cut 
crystal ball covered with dainty silver filagree or 
incrustations of silver flowers, can be had for $9. 
Very reasonable is a neat little umbrella at $5, 
the handle of which is surmounted by a deep 
band and a rabbit’s head in silver. 
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namented with gold Milan buttons and rows of 
gold soutache braid. The tie is of hemstitched 
cream satin merveilleux, and has an odd and 
pretty finish of buttonhole edged scallops. A 
smart touch is added by outlining the hem- 
stitching with gold thread. This little stock 
is one of the daintiest which has been seen this 
autumn, and would be particularly serviceable, 
as it can be worn with bodices of any color. 








importance ; it must be of best quality silk, 
and capable of rolling into the slimmest and 
most compact circumference. It is also desira- 
ble to select some plain but unusual handle. 
An eccentricity of the year is the animal motif 
in carved wood or silver; imagine a black silk 
umbrella of finest quality and ebony handle, 
surmounted by a cock’s head beautifully carved, 
the comb and beak of which are silver-gilt. 
Price, $6. Another handle has a bull’s head 
with ruby eyes, and costs $13.50. 

At the same price, a handle that gives the 
effect of simplicity, and which is one of the 
best designs of the season, consists of a deep 
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Neck wear is to play a very prominent part in 
the winter’s modes, and many of the new 
models are such marvels of smartness that they 
will be the chief points of the simpler bodices. 
Gold ribbon, braid and tiny buttons are used in 
innumerable ways on the new stocks, and, for 
the matter of that, on everything to which 
they can be applied with the smallest shade of 
reason, for the profuse use of these gold trim- 
mings is one of the notable features of the au- 
tumn fashions. 

A dainty little stock is shown in sketch No. 
1. The small pointed revers, which overlap 
and turn over, are of black velvet, and are or- 


The price is $2.75, and it can also be had in 
black. 

The jabot in illustration No. 2 is of white 
rousseline de soie, added to a plaited stock of 
the same, which is edged with rather broad 
point de géne lace, through which narrow 
black velvet ribbon isrun. Such a neck-piece 
would be effective when worn with an open 
coat, and it would be suitable for any fancy bod- 
ice. The price is $6. 

For $2.25 a fascinating little stock may be 
bought made of white mousseline de soie, lined 
with itself, so that the effect is very light and 
dainty. Point de géne insertions, through 
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which narrow black velvet ribbon is passed, 
give a distinctive touch to this pretty little 
affair. 

Fluffy boas will be the mode again this year, 
and some exquisite ones are among the early 
importations. Chenille is much used in combi- 
nation with net in many lovely creations, these 
being among the few novelties in this line. 
One shown in sketch No. § is of black La 
Tosca net, and is edged with chenille which is 
fashioned to form loops at regular intervals. 
Long ends of soft black chenille reach to the 
waistline. This is a durable and effective boa, 
and is not expensive. Price $12.50. 

Of much more elaborate design is one of 
blue taffeta, shown in illustration No, 4. Full 
ruffles of pointed taffeta in leaf design, edged 
with black and white Tom Thumb fringe form 
the neckpiece of the boa, and long ends of 
corded taffeta ornamented with the same 
pointed effect fall as low as the knees. The 
price of the imported model is $40, but it could 
be duplicated for less, Another, the prettiest 
of all is of white net elaborately sprinkled with 
black velvet dots in different sizes. This is 
edged with very narrow black openwork ribbon. 
The whole effect of this charming little boa is 
extremely frou-frou and dainty. 

Buttons will be used in every conceivable 
manner during the coming season. The 
L’ Aiglon button is to be had in several differ- 


— 





tremely well used with some of the long evening 
coats and wraps which are so much worn. In 
a large size these buttons cost $3.75 a dozen. 
In another illustration is shown a handsome 
button of dull silver, with medallion showing a 
fancy head; these come in a very large size, and 
are $4.75 a dozen. Plain gold buttons are 
still to be worn with shirt waists, and these may 
be bought from 10 cents a dozen for the small 
round style up to a much higher price. Other 
buttons to be used for’ the same purpose have 
enameled centres set in a gilt ring ; a raised 
head in gold on a white or blue ground ; horse 
shoes of gilt set with turquoise, and round gold 
buttons with a turquoise sunken in the top. 


All of these devices are pretty and unique, and 


they can be bought very reasonably. Nothing, 
however, seems 
waists than the dull gold oblong, oval or round 
buttons, and very pretty effects can be made 
with these put in long, narrow rows on either 
side the front opening of a frock, or to orna- 
ment the ends of strappings of cloth or satin. 
Great attention should be given to all such 
small details, for often just such little touches 
are the distinctive point of an otherwise com- 
monplace gown or bodice. Gilt Milan buttons 
are 25 cents a dozen, and these may be used in 
the same fashion as the tiny silk moulds. 
They are most effective when used on stocks 
or fancy pieces of neck wear. , pom 


more appropriate for shirt 








ent sizes, and is perhaps the most effective of 
the new designs. As seen in sketch No. 9, 
the centre, which is of silver, holds a medallion 
of Sarah Bernhardt in her réle of the Duke of 
Reichstadt, from which the button takes its 
name. Circling the silver centre is the Na- 


poleon eagle done in gold. The design and 
combination of metals in this button form a 
most attractive whole, and it would look ex- 








Particularly dainty and novel is the lawn 
collar inset with Irish point medallions, and a 
tiny edging of the same lace shown in illustra- 


tion No. 7. The shape is pointed down in 
front, and up on the sides towards the back. 
These are meant to be worn over an underband 
of ribbon or soft silk,and are very charming 
in their simplicity. Price $2.75. 

Sketch No. 8 shows a collar of the same 
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material and price. The shape of this is much 


like those worn last season, but many have 
found these rounded revers among the most 
becoming of all the styles of neck wear. An- 
other little collar was also most attractive. It 
is of sheer lawn inset with Valenciennes medal- 
lions and has a tiny pointed effect in front. 


Narrow black velvet ribbon, finished with 
handsome French gilt ferrets, such as is seen in 
sketch No. 10, are $1 each, and are meant to 
be worn around the base of stock collars and 
knotted in front. A fancy velvet ribbon with 
an openwork stripe and rhinestone ferrets can 
be bought for $2.25. 

The set of cuffs and collar seen in illustra- 
tion No. 6 are of puffed chiffon and serpentine 


gold braid ; a large fluffy bow, with a stiff knot 
of gold, the ends of which are edged with the 
serpentine gold braid, finishes the neckband. 
The price of the set is $5. 

A charming little gray crépe de chine bodice 
is shown in sketch No. 3. Both back and front 
are laid in small tucks, andaround the waist is 
a bodice shaped trimming of Russian lace. It 
closes down the front with a double row of silk 


























barrel buttons. Russian lace is used in a collar 
effect and at the top of the sleeves, which are 
laid in small plaits at the shoulder and elbow. 
The neckband is of gold gauze ribbon over green 
liberty satin, which gives a pretty undertone of 
color, and is allowed to be seen in a narrow fold 
next the throat. The price of this dainty 
littie garment is $29.75. 

Simpler and much less costly was a lilac taf- 
feta waist entirely laid in tiniest pin tucks. 
Double bands of white taffeta embroidered with 
black French knots, forming a narrow yoke 
effect were carried down to the waist line; 
the silk was of a good quality. The waist can 
be bought in all the light colors. Price, 
$10.75. 
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LONDON DOOMED SOCIALLY——-IN TEN YEARS NEW 
YORK WILL BE THE CITY OF THE VERY 
RICH AND THE VERY POOR——IMPORT- 
ANCE OF CLUB MEMBERSHIP TO 
FRENCHKMEN AND ENGLISH- 


MEN 


Think one appreciates town or country, or 
in fact the homes and haunts of men, busy 
or not busy, when one has been some days 

or weeks at sea. I have returned from one of my 
little trips and am thoroughly refreshed: the 
yacht has gone to the basin to be repaired and 
is out of commission. I shall be a fixture for 
some little time as I am certain that this winter 
will be one of great interest in this country. 
Without taking much interest in politics, save 
to vote—and that I consider every man’s duty, 
the men who are sluggish in their patriotism 
not being, in my opinion, worth—well, the 
powder to blow their brains out—I manage, 
even in these exciting days to lead a quiet and 
reposeful existence. I have stopped in town 
about a week: I have done the theatres, which 
are always interesting in the early autumn, and 
have looked into social life at this odd season, 
when most of us remain in the country where 
we can enjoy the open and inhale every zephyr 
—I suppose you can inhale zephyrs—which 
sparkle in this glorious autumn air. Not being 
given to the poetic and being rather mixed in 
my metaphors, I stili consider that rather 
neat. 

I have just met a friend at the club, who 
has been abroad for six months; he has lived in 
Europe for years, but for some seasons he has 
remained in New York, I thought perhaps I 
was a bit of a pessimist, but his views agree so 
with mine as to the state of things over the 
ocean, that I became mellow and sympathetic 
at once. 

It seems as though, socially, London were 
doomed. Of course there is the Boer war 
which depletes from time to time the best 
regiments of their most promising young men, 
and as the army is a career there, so much 
death and mourning affect a great city. It has 
given even the fabrics they wear this winter a 
funeral aspect; so far, the black tie seems to 
rule with afternoon dress and the very plainest 
even of tie pins is the vogue. But 
here we are all gaiety! There were lessons 
to be learned at the Paris Exposition, and we 
have some new furniture, some new architec- 
tural ideas, and a few new fabrics and new 
dishes. France still worships the Slav, and 
gradually Russia, with its semi-barbaric luxury, 
is making itself felt in our civilization. But 
New York is coming on with rapid strides. 
To-day you can get nearly anything here that 
you can obtain in a continental city, and most 
of the European centres are taking this city as 
a model. The people on the other side have 
the happy faculty of assimilation, and they 
adopt ideas which they obtain of us and mould 
them with their own conservative habits; the 
result is frequently perfection. We, on the 
contrary, skip from one thing to another, and 
are always, consequently, in a frantic rush. 
But New York is to be the city of the future ; 
the most luxurious one in the world, and day 
by day the middle classes, upper and lower, will 
gradually be eliminated ; it is sad, but it is true. 
Ten years from now will see New York a city 

of palaces and of tenements. There will be 
the very poor and the very rich, but it will be 
impossible for the man of moderate means to 
live here; the very example of the wealthy 
goads many who cannot afford it to actual de- 
spair. Even now no one can live in New York 
and be even comfortable under ten or twenty 
thousand dollars a year. Whether the upper 
middle classes, not being able to join the ranks 
of the very wealthy, will go to the other ex- 
treme and become rank socialists, is another 
question, but it is all interesting. Leaving 
these philosophical considerations aside, there is 
much amusement to be derived in watching the 
lower and upper middle classes. I look some- 
times at the result of my doing, and although 
there is a great deal that is crude in it all, it 
shows progress; however, some of it is very 
amusing. We are still too hospitable ; we re- 
ceive many foreigners within our gates w'thout 


question. Recently a club in this city put 
up a notice that every out-of-town or 
non-resident member should be—when a 


candidate for admission—personally known to 
at least one member of the governing commit- 
tee. This was excellent, but the rule should 
have been extended so as to require that every 
foreign visitorto a club should belong to a 
club in good standing abroad; this is much 
more important than most persons imagine. 
The greatest ignorance still prevails in New 
York and in America generally as to the value 


DOUBLE-BREASTE 
See text—The W 


of membership in foreign clubs. Here a club is 
more or less a place where one lunches or dines, 
or entertains friends from out of town; where 
one writes letters occasionally and where one 
meets men he knows and a pleasant hour is 
passed, but the club is not a badge of social 
preferment. It is better for a man in an 
American city to belong toa club, and the club 
habit is grown alarmingly so that there are too 
many of these institutions in New York alone 


for the prosperity of one half, but it is not abso- 
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lutely necessary. You may live in the suburbs 
and come to town occasionally and your 
membership in the golf club of your neighbor- 
hood will be sufficient for you; or you might 
not even belong to that. But with an English- 
man or a Frenchman, his club is his passport ; 
if he belong to a good club and is still a mem- 
ber of it, you can admit him into your circle. 
But if he cannot show that he is still a member 
of a club, he needs to be investigated at once. 
A clubless man in London is absolutely beyond 
the pale. Even the servants have their clubs. 


D FROCK COAT 
ell-Dressed Man 


Paris has modelled itself on London. Now 
and then men come to New York from London 
and show that they belong to a club, but what 
a club? There are some organizations in 
London which are no more than supper clubs 
and have no social standing whatever. It is so 


easy to find out; you can take any book of 
reference or ask any Englishman or well-in- 
formed American who has lived in England any 
time, and you can find easily the character of 
the man by the club to which he belongs. 





Berlin is counted more by regiments, as 


nearly every man is a soldier, But here we 
simply close our eyes. You meet a nice fellow 
coming over on the ship ; he is an Englishman 
or a Frenchman ; he may have one of those 
delightfully sounding names ; he has good man- 
ners and a fair presence—and that is all you 
seem to consider. You never make an inquiry, 
and if he should be titled you are at once so de- 
lighted ( we do so love a lord !) that you never 
fail to emphasize his title when you are speak- 
ing to or of him, and you always lay stress upon 
it when you introduce him to your friends, In 
some of the continental consular services each 
member is given a small title ; properly speak- 
ing, the consular service is simply commercial. 
It is as far distant from the diplomatic service 
as the master of a house is from the tradespeo- 
ple he employs. Yet it is only necessary to 
flourish one of these titles here, and the man 
who bears it is received with open arms. I sup- 
pose we are a commercial country, but to my 
mind the best taste would be for a man who 
makes his dwelling here to sink his title. The 
very fact that he parades it would seem as if he 
would desire to gain social recognition from it. 
If we exercised some caution, then perhaps 
we should not be troubled with so many plaints 
of men using the names of clubs at which they 
have been put up for a short season, to further 
their private peculations. I am always hearing 
these plaints, but I never sympathize with the 
club, nor do I sympathize with the men who 
are deceived. It is a small matter, but I think 
that we should attend to it as one of the details 
of our social policy, and until we do we shall 
remain a little behind our friends on the other 
side. The fault is one which seems to be in- 
herent in the upper middle class, and its constant 
recurrence indicates that we have a little mend- 
ing to do at home. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


A WORD TO AGE AND STOUTNESS—SOME DON’TS 


OF ATTIRE 


N dress so much depends upon individual phy- 
sical characteristics and style, that it is im- 
possible to lay down rules which shall apply 

toall. This has been apparent to one of my cor- 
respondents, who, although professing to be to- 
tally unobservant, has, nevertheless, noticed that 
attire suitable for the young is not always suitable 
for more advanced age, and writes to ask that a 
few words of advice be given now and then to 
** stout old men.”” 

In attempting to comply with this request, 1 
am conscious of the difficulty of doing so, ex- 
cept in the most general way, because there are 
so many different degrees of both age and stout- 
ness, that the terms are purely relative, and, 
moreover, because there may be so much differ- 
ence in the apparent age and stoutness of two 
men who, measured by years and inches, are, in 
reality, the same. In dress facts go for little; 
it is the appearance that must be considered, 
and the question is, not how are we, but how 
do we look. I have frequently seen men of 
more than sixty-five, who dressed and looked 
extremely well in clothes of the same cut as 
those worn by the man of thirty ; while there 
are a number of men not yet sixty who, in the 
attire of young men, look almost as foolish as a 
grandmother might in the costumes of her 
nineteen-year-old grand-daughter. It can 
readily been seen, therefore, that it is impossible 
to make suggestions intended to cover specific 
cases; all that can be done is to give a few 
general hints which may or may not apply, 
leaving the individual to judge of their perti- 
nency as regards himself. 


YOUTH AND AGE IN HATS 


Respecting the covering of the head there is, 
perhaps, more to be said than upon other 
branches of the subject, for it is rarely the case 
that a man of advanced age can look well in the 
shapes and styles of hats worn by young men. 
In the silk hat, for example, there are usually 
two styles kept in stock, one for young and the 
other for older men, the difference being in 
many instances readily noticeable. The young 
man’s shape is lighter in weight but has a some- 
what more tightly curling brim and a slightly 
less belled crown, which give it a smaller and 
more dainty look, more in keeping with the 
features and coloring of youth than a heavy, 
broader brimmed and more substantial hat 
would be. For the man of sixty, especially if 
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his hair is gray, or he wears a beard, the heavier 
and less dainty-looking hat is the better, and if 
the older man also is inclined to stoutness, this 
is more than ever true. Of course it is some- 
times the case that a young man, if he is large 
and heavy, looks better in a hat not too light 
and dainty, while an older man of light weight 
and small stature will find a smaller and lighter- 
looking hat the most becoming, and when such 
is the case each should wear that shape which 
suits him best. 

One often hears an older man remark, that 
he does not like to wear such and such a thing 
because it is too young and ‘* giddy ’’-looking. 
If it is as a matter of fact so ‘‘ giddy *’ in looks 
as to be noticeably out of place as a part of his 
apparel, he is right in not wearing it, but the 
point to be considered is, not whether the 
article is in itself young-looking, but whether it 
looks too young for him. An apparent attempt 
to ape youth in dress, as well as in manners, is 
apt to be ridiculous in a man of past middle 
age ; but it is almost equally absurd for a man 
to think that because he has seen the snows of 
fifty winters, he must cease to have his clothes 
well cut ; that he must no longer tie his cravats 
according to the fashion of the times; or that 
he must wear Wellington boots and suits of 
sombre black. 

As with the silk hat so it is with the opera, 
the derby, the Alpine, felt hats, caps and 
straws. ‘Their style, and whether or not they 
should be worn, depend almost entirely upon 
the individual physical characteristics of the man. 
Generally speaking—and I can deal only in 
generalities—the man of past sixty, or at most 
sixty-five, should not wear an opera hat, espe- 
cially, as is likely to be the case, if his hair and 
beard are white. If he has a smooth face and 
is comparatively young in looks, well and good, 
but by imagining a venerable-looking old man 
with white hair and long white beard in an 
opera hat, sitting opposite to one in the cars, 
my meaning will be understood, It is not that 
there is anything distinctly wrong or in any 
way bad style about this, but simply that it is 
out of keeping, and therefore strikingly notice- 
able to the ordinarily observant person. The 
derby, like the silk hat, for an older man and 
one inclined to stoutness, should be of fair pro- 
portions rather than of small crown and tightly 
curling brim. It should be becoming, and 
that a hat which resembles a thimble on the 
top of a haystack cannot possibly be. This 
applies, however, equally well to young men as 
to men of advanced age; and I have always 
contended that it is better to wear a hat which 
looks well in preference to an exaggerated style 
which does not, simply because the latter may 
happen to be the strict fashion or fad of the 
moment, I have known many men to sacri- 
fice looks entirely to the name on the inside of 
a hat, preferring to have a shape associated with 
and easily recognized as the shape of a fashion- 
able hatter rather than one which is becoming 
to them personally. I do not mean to imply 
that the fashionable hatters have only one dis- 
tinct shape, or that it is not always the best 
plan to buy from them when one can find there 
a style which is becoming. There is always a 
certain satisfaction in knowing and in feeling 
that others know one’s clothes have been made 
by a maker of smart reputation, especially if he 
has the reputation of being rather expensive. It 
is one of the weaknesses of human nature, and 
the result of the unassailable fact that society 
and the world at large is given to judging ac- 
cording to the value of money. 

In respect ‘o other styles of hats there is less 
danger of a man’s making mistakes. The felt 
sombrero with twisted band in color is now 
much less in fashion than it was a year or two 
ago, and even then it was so distinctly a young 
man’s hat that I doubt if it ever occurred to a 
man of middle age or beyond to wearone. The 
golf or traveling cap of tweed is not usually worn 
by men of more than fifty years old, but is per- 
missible for a man of any age in the country or on 
shipboard. The gray Alpine of proper shape may 
be worn by a man of any age, and the flat- 
brimmed straw hat is also proper for him who 
is still on the sunny side of eighty. The shape 
and style should not, of course, be extreme; 
that is to say, a man of more than sixty years 
should not wear precisely the same kind of a 
straw worn by his son at college, and the 
colored band should be omitted by men some 
twenty years younger, except perhaps a band of 
plain dark blue. But a hat of straw in sum- 
mer, preferably of not too coarse a weave and 








with medium crown and brim is entirely 
proper. 


FORMAL ATTIRE FOR ELDERLINESS OR OBESITY 


There is no difference between the full even- 
ing suit of a man of thirty and that of a man of 
seventy, so far as its style, finish and material 
are concerned. There may be, of course, 
some difference in cut eccasioned by the differ- 
ence of figure, the side and waist lines being 
less marked, but in other respects it is the same. 
If one is rather stout, it is better to have a coat 
made fairly loose without any attempt at a 
sharp spring to the seams, for closely fitting 
clothes always accentuate stoutness, The 
fat man with short neck must put up with 
some discomfort caused by a high collar, for 
with full evening dress a turned-down collar, or 
even one with wings is not correct. A stand- 
ing collar an inch and three-quarters in hight 
can be worn by most stout men, and, if the 
points are a little poked, it will be found more 
comfortable. It should, however, meet in 
front. The tie worn with full evening dress, 
no matter what a man’s age, should be white, 
and the same in shape as that in vogue for the 
man of thirty. One, as a rule, does not expect 
to see the tie of an octogenarian so precisely tied 
as that of his grandson, and many things are 
excusable in the man of seventy that would be 
extremely bad, as judged by a dress standard, in 
the man of twenty-one, but the rules concern- 
ing this are the same, and the man of fifty or 
sixty ought to take the same care in their 
adjustment, if he wishes to dress well, as a 
younger man would. This does not apply to 
evening dress alone, but to cravats worn at any 
time. The various low shapes, such as the 
bat-wing, the butterfly, etc. , although, perhaps, 
not usually worn by men past middle age, are 
correct for them, and so are the long ties, such 
as the four-in-hand, the Ascot, etc. The 
darker tones and combinations of color are 
somewhat the smartest for young as well as old, 
and for all ages alike the shapes in high-banded 
turn-over collars are the same. I may say here 
that all of the most fashionable styles, just at 
present, have a very narrow opening, and a 
band that overlaps ; the corners may be either 
sharply rounded or square. 


SHIRT TRIALS FOR THE STOUT 


It is with shirts, and especially evening 
shirts, that the stout man has a hard time. 
For a man of any build it is difficult to get a 
perfectly fitting shirt, but for him of prominence 
in front the trouble is more seriovs. The secret 
of the thing lies in having a shirt that fits tightly 
around the body, so that there is no fulness at 
the sides to allow the bosem to bulge, and for a 
stout man I strongly advise two things : first, 
have the shirt cut to open all the way down 
the front (of course no opening at the back), 
so that it may be put on exactly like a jacket, 
and second, have the bosom made short. It 
must, of course, be of sufficient length to be 
well covered by the evening waistcoat, but this 
does not require the length ordinarily given. 


COLORED SHIRTINGS STILL IN VOGUE 


The colored shirt for day wear shows no 
signs of becoming less popular or less fashion- 
able, and it is correct for men of all ages. 
Bright colors and striking combinations are 
never the best style, but the stripe still seems to 
be the most usual and the smartest design. 
I advise very slender stripes or hair lines, as 
being rather the least common, but all the 
smart shapes show a great variety of materials 
in pinks, blues, lavenders and reds, and in every 
possible combination of stripe effect, concerning 
which it is impossible to go into detailed de- 
scription. Generally speaking everything loud 
and fantastic should be avoided, and materials 
which are the least common in looks should be 
chosen. There is so much which is exceed- 
ingly good that it seems strange so many ugly 
things should be worn, but there is no account- 
ing for taste, particularly the taste of the un- 
cultivated and unrefined. 


AGE PERMITTED CERTAIN LAXITIES IN REGARD 
TO EVENING COAT 
In the use of the dinner coat more latitude 


may be allowed men past middle age than 
younger ones, although, strictly speaking, the 
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same rules hold good for all. At a dinner of 
any formality, whether it be in one’s own 
house, in another’s house, or at a hotel or res- 
taurant, unless men only are of the party, one 
should wear full evening dress, whatever his 
age. At an informal dinner, on the contrary, 
at his own house or at a restaurant, an older 
man may wear a short coat, although younger 
men might be expected to appear in full dress ; 
and at a theatre or other public entertainment, 
except perhaps the opera, where—in New 
York, at least—full dress is the rule, an older 
man may wear a dinner coat even though in 
the company of women. It is the customs of 
society which establish the forms of dress. 
Although the dinner coat of this season fol- 
lows the sack jacket in the shortness of its cut, 
for an older man, and especially for a stout 
man, I strongly advise somewhat more length 
and a little more fulness of back. It cannot 
be said, in strict honesty, that this cut is par- 
ticularly becoming to anyone, and upon a stout 


man a very short coat is apt to look a bit ridic- | 
A slender man of certain style, though | 


ulous. 
well on in years, may wear a coat of the pres- 


ent fashion, but for the average man of past | 


middle age the style is rather too youthful and 
extreme in appearance. 
coat is the same in cut and finish for all ages 
alike, and with it a black waistcoat and black 
tie should always be worn. No number of 
years will excuse the wearing of a white waist- 
coat or a white tie with this garment. With 
full evening dress it is perhaps more usual and 
slightly better for a man of past sixty years to 
wear a dark waistcoat, and the stout man, who 
is almost sure to have the greater part of his 
stoutnest in the place covered by his waistcoat, 
should never wear white. Of course, if one 
is big all over and not disproportionately fat in 
front, this may not apply. 


CAUTION IN REGARD TO STRIPES 


What has been said concerning the length 
and cut of the dinner jacket is equally relevant 
to the sack coat, and for the fat man the white 
waistcoat prohibition extends to all kinds of 
waistcoats, not merely those for evening dress. 
Any material worn by young men may be worn 
by old, but stout men should always be careful 
not to select clothes which have any suggestson 
of stripe or line running around. Vertical 
stripes tend to give length and slenderness, 
while horizontal lines add to breadth. Even large 
plaids or distinct checks are not as good for stout 
men as materials having an unnoticeable mixture 
or a faint longitudinal stripe. | Double-breasted 
coats are not as good for really stout men as 
single-breasted, and all garments of fairly loose 
cut are more becoming than those made to fit 
tightly. For this reason the single-breasted 
frock is rather more becoming to a heavy man 
than the double, for although its side and waist 
lines are much the same, the single line of but- 
tons, the smaller amount of material and closer 
set in front give a more slender appearance. 

For older and for stout men it is to be regret- 
ted that the Inverness has gone out of fashion 
as an outer coat, at it was probably the most 
becoming garment ever designed. Next to it 


a long loose cloak, such as the raglan and the | 
long full Chesterfield are the best looking. | 


They areas suitable for the old as for the young ; 
the Chesterfield is just now much in vogue, 
especially among younger men. The shorter 
styles may also be worn, but the kennel coat, or 


Otherwise the dinner | 





The illustration which accompanies this ar- 
ticle shows a double-breasted black frock coat 
of correct finish, and trousers of striped gray 
worsted. The waist seam is rather high, and, 
although the skirts have not a decided flare, 
there is considerable fulness of material. In 
length the coat falls about tothe knees. The 
drawing shows the coat worn with top button 
unbuttoned, giving a long roll to the lapels, and 
permitting a little of the colored waistcoat to be 
seen underneath. How. 
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49 500 Telephones in 


Manhattan and the Bronx. 


Telephone rates to suit 
all classes of users. 


All stations have long-dis- 
tance telephones. 

Rates in Manhattan 

from $5 a Month. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 
15 Dey Street. 111 West 38th Street. 














FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 


| Sir: Enclosed please find Three Dol- 
lars for subscription to Vogue for one 
| year, to be sent to 


any similar type having a decided waist line will | 


not do for fat men. Neither should they, as a 
rule, have coats made with strapped seams, 
which usually give a garment a broader and 
heavier look; generally speaking, dark colored 
materials are better than light. 


| Name_ ‘ ideale 





| Address 


Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 


WELL GROOMED OLD GENTLEMAN A PLEASUR- | 


ABLE SIGHT 


As I have said there is always something | 
ridiculous in the barefaced attempt of old age to | 


appear young, but I think the mistake more 
often made by older men in dress is in the other 
direction. There is nothing more charming in 
older people than a remembrance for, and an in- 


terest in the things of youth, and few things | 
give the appearance of old age so surely as a lack | 


of neatness and smartness in attire. It is al- 


ways a pleasure to see an old gentleman who 
looks as if he had kept up to the spirit of the | 
times ; whose collars are of good shape, whose 
ties are well tied, whose clothes are well cut, 
and who is altogether well groomed. 


It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing 
| for it is the only way to get its full benefit. 
The low subscription price makes it almost as 


cheap to subscribe for a whole year as to buy 
single copies half the year. It costs only $3.00 
to subscribe a whole year, but $5.20 to buy 
single copies at ten cents each for 52 weeks, 
The mail address can be changed as often 
as desired. 
Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional 
opportunity to have the best fashion paper regu- 
larly at hand by mail at any address every week 


in the year. 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 87 25 OCTOBER, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 
ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 

application. 


r I ‘\He pattern for the week is for one of the 
new skirts with front gore and circu- 
lar sides. The front is plain, and the 

sides are laid in small plaits, which extend around 
to a shallow inverted plait at the back. The 
bottom of the skirt, which shows a new style 
of trimming, consists of a band of tucks, in two 
groups of five each with a band of panne veiv-t 
silver, or gilt braid inset between, and fastened 
at the upper edge only. This band is made 
separately from the skirt, and set on. At the 
bottom of the front gore, on either side, is an 
inverted plait, finished at the top with an em- 
broidered arrowhead. This gown looks well 
in cloth, or soft material. The pattern requires 
four yards of fifty-four-inch material, and two 
yards of panne velvet. 


WINTER WARDROBE 


FOR A YOUNG GIRL 


He request having several times been 

I made for details as to a winter outfit 

for a young girl of limited means liv- 
ing in a city, who goes about a good deal, and 
who wishes to be well gowned on all occasions, 
the following suggestions are presented. No 
mention will be made of lingerie or small dress 
accessories, the article to be confined to a con- 
sideration of hats, wraps, gowns, gloves, petti- 
coats and shoes, 

First as to shoes, there should be two pairs of 
walking boots, one of calfskin, and one of 
patent leather; also a pair of patent leather or 
kid ties for warm days (some women do not 
like patent leather as it hurts their feet). There 
should also be a pair of patent leather boots 
with lighter soles than the walking boot for 
afterncon wear; patent leather slippers with large 
buckle for evening wear and evening slippers to 
match different gowns. Illustrations of the 
correct shapes for foot wear are published in 
Vogue from time to time. 

In petticoats as has been advised before in 
these columns have either silk ones to match 
the gowns (which is extravagant, unless the 
gowns are restricted to two colors only, as some 
economical women’s are) ; or wear white petti- 
coats well fitted at the top and with ruffles of 
fine embroidery at the bottom. In the evening 
wear white skirts with many ruffles and flounces 
of lace and lawn; or elaborate silk skirts 
matching the gown, __ If these skirts are made 
at home by the little dressmaker their cost is 
not great and they last a long time. Two 
evening skirts and two day skirts, if of silk, 
are enough. If wash skirts are used four will 
be needed for day wear. It is of course much 
nicer to have gowns lined with silk, but as this 
is not possible for a girl with a small income, it 
is suggested that she have her street frocks in 
two colors only and her evening frocks the same, 
as then her gowns can be made over the same 
underskirts. For instance, a certain well dressed 
woman has her gowns in four colors, only black, 
black and white, white and light blue. There- 
fore she needs only three silk skirts; a black 
one over which her black gowns are made; a 
white one for the white and the black and 
white ; and a light blue one for the light blue 
gowns ; and even these look well made over the 
white skirt. ‘Trimmings of different kinds are 
of course used on her gowns, which relieve the 
monotony of one color—blue is combined 
with black, embroidery is used, etc. 

For a morning tailor suit black or very dark 
blue is advised, made like model on right figure, 
middle page Vogue, 23 August, 1900. Tuck 
the skirt at the bottom to match the waist and 
have a jacket also of the same cloth, made like 
the lower right figure on the same page. Or, 


if you like a plain jacket better, No. 42, the 
pattern jacket illustrated in Vogue of 16 
August, on page vii, is good style. On pattern 





page of Vogue, 13 September, is also a pretty 
jacket. For this suit there could be also two 
silk bodices made like one of the models pub- 
lished in Vogue of this week. This suit with 
these combinations could be used for morning 
wear, informal luncheons, matinées, or for 
going out of town for the day. Withic could 
be worn a hat like lower left figure in Vogue of 
11 October in gray or in black and white. 

For a visiting and afternoon street gown 
either of the models on page 231 of Vogue for 
11 October would be pretty. _‘If the elaborate 
trimmings make the model too expensive they 
could be simplified by one thing, the fur, for 
instance, and by substituting very narrow silk 
fringe. This suit would require a becoming 
elaborate hat in crush velvet and flowers or some 




















VOGUE'S 


For description, see this page. 








sary to goin the cars. The long cloak looks 
well made in tan, or one of the dull shade of 
pink or blue trimmed with stitching and chiffon 
or with fur. 

The other gowns in this outfit will be de- 
scribed next week. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Eacu Sponce.—Mash enough ripe peaches 

P through a sieve to make a pint of pulp, 
and mix with this enough sugar to 
sweeten; and a pint of boiling water and sugar 
syrup in which you have dissolved an ounce of 
gelatine. When this is nearly cold beat into it 
the stiffly beaten whites of three eggs and a 
tablespoonful of maraschino. Put it into a 





WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 87, TRIMMED SKIRT 


Cut paper pattern No. 87 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


other pretty model that suited the gown. With 
this could be worn a three-quarter cape trimmed 
with fur. If a gown is preferred which does not 
need an extra wrap (and these gowns are really 
more useful especially for women who do not 
always have a carriage); model in centre of 
page 229, Vogue, 11 October, is pretty. This 
gown should be used for receptions and calling, 
alternating it with the black gown, which, if 
worn with furs and a pretty hat would be elab- 
orate enough for ordinary calling. 

For the theatre wear the black gown with 
one of the silk bodices, and the jacket would 
be correct or a theatre wrap could be worn 
with the black skirt and fancy bodice. A long 
coat, a pattern of which is soon to be published 
in Vogue is a most useful wrap. If it is loose 
it can easily be removed if worn to the theatre. 
It is also less cumbersome and warmer to wear 
than a cape over light gowns when it is neces- 
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wet mould and set on the ice until wanted. 
Turn out and serve with whipped cream and 
vanilla waters. 


Tomatoes A LA CAMBripGeE.—Cut the tops 
off and scoop out some of the inside of some 
rather large round tomatoes, as much as pos- 
sible of the same size. Dress a small quantity 
of endive with oil and vinegar in the propor- 
tions of three parts of oil to one of vinegar, and 
a seasoning of pepper and salt, and fill each to- 
mato with the salad. Then stone some olives, 
and fill them with anchovy butter, made by 
pounding and rubbing through a hair sieve %4 
oz. of anchovies and %4oz. of butter. Put one 
olive in the centre of each tomato, sprinkle 
each with chopped capers and parsley, and 
serve. If preferred the tomatoes may be 
skinned by dipping them for a minute or so in 
boiling water. 








REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 
terns published should send in their 


requests promptly. The pattern that 
is in most general demand will be published 
in preference to others, Up to this date the 
patterns published are : 


No, Golf Cape. 
Drop Skirt. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Break fast Jacket. 
Shirt W aust, 
Light Summer Skirt. 
Light Summer Bodice of No, 11. 
Bathing Suit. 
Three Stock Collars. 
Little Boy's Frock. 
Little Girl’s Dress. 
Eton Jacket. 
Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular founce 
Fancy Wrap. 
Laee Coat. 
Chemise and Drawers. 
No. 28 Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No. 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No. 33 Child's Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No, 38 Girl’s Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back. 
No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 
Ne. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child's Afternoon Frock. 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 
. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
No. 48 Three Sleeves. 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 
No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 
No. §2 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material 
No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 
No §5 Five-gored Skirt with tucked back 
No. 56 Little Boy's Russian Suit. 
No. 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 
No. 58 Short Skirt. 
Nine-gored Tailor Skirt. 
Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
Fancy Lace Bolero. 
Tucked Circular Skirt. 
Plain Tailor Shirt. 
Collarless Eton. 
Girl's Wash Frock, 
Bathing Suit. 
Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
No. 68 Fancy Cape. 
No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sack. 
No. 70 Short Walking Skirt. 
No. 71 Norfolk Jacket. 
No. 72 New Corset Covers. 
. 73 Three-Piece Skirt with plaited flounce. 
- 74 Fancy Petticoat. 
. 75 Short-Sleeved Nightgown. 
. 76 Young Girl's Dress. 
- 77 Simple Dressing Gown. 
. 78 Closed Drawers. 
. 79 Flannel Shirt. 

80 Tailor Skirt. 
. 81 Tailor Jacket to be worn with No. 80. 
. 82 Short Petticoat. 
. 83 Fancy Blouse. 

84 Skirt for soft fabrics. 
. 85 Tucked Shirt. 
. 86 Little Boy’s Coat. 

87 Trimmed Skirt. 

THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No 88 Simple Silk Bodice. 
CUT-TO-ORDER PATTERNS 


Ogue cuts special patterns to order. 

Measurement blanks sent on request. 

The prices are uniform, viz.: an en- 

tire gown, $4; a separate skirt, $2.50; a 

bodice, $2; a jacket, $2; a long cloak or 

coat, $3; a sleeve, 50 cents. These prices 

include, besides, the flat paper from which to 

cut, a half model made up to serve as a guide 
when making. 
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No. 6 
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No. 11 
No, 12 
No 13 
No. 14 
No. 1§ 
No. 16 
No. 17 
No 19 
No. 20 
No, 21 
No 22 
No 25 
No. 26 
No. 27 
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No. 60 
No. 61 
No, 62 
No. 63 
No. 64 
No. 65 
No. 66 
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VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Street 
New York 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


ih. aad 9 a hee SEERREEE TELE CL 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern, 
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La Belle Héléne 


A SMART CORSET 





is an absolute essential tor the woman who 
would be modishly dressed, but after securing 
a corset that is really smart it is no less necessary 
to know how to set and fasten the outer garments 


A woman who does not know how properly 
to adjust her clothing will never appear really 
chic, no matter who may be her corsetiére. 

The above figure is an exact facsimile of 
a corset which has been designed with a due 
regard to the requirements o! 
the same time allows freedom and comfort to 
the body, and its wearer will enjoy perfect 
immunity from any sense of pressure of con- 


fashion, but-at 


MRS. M. H. WRIGHT, 
CUSTOM CORSETS, 


22 West 22d Street, - New York. 
The Art of Proper Dressing Taught. 








ARTISTIC HOME 
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DECORATIVE STUFFS 





Our Fall Importations are 


now Complete and Comprise 


many choice specimens in 


hand-woven Brocades, Tap- 


estries, Embroideries, Etc. 
Specialties in Hinoka Wall 
Coverings, Metal Gold Cloths 
and Gold Nettings. 
Liberty Gauzes, Silks and 
Velvets. 
Carved Teakwood Stools, 
Tables and Pedestals. 
(Moderate Prices.) 
Choice Antique Rugs in 
small and medium sizes. 


Novelties for wedding and 


holiday gifts. 
PROCTOR & CO. 


EAST INDIA HOUSE 


5 East 20th Street, N. Y. 








Sara Curran 


and 
a, ©. Beck 
(Dressmakers and Ladies’ 
' Tailors 


Weare now showing many exceedingly hand- 


| 
‘some models from the best Paris houses for 


TAILOR GOWNS, EVENING, STREET and 
CARRIAGE TOILETTES, ETC., ETC, 


414 Madison Avenue 
Wet. 4Asth and 49th Sts. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ca N T 2m 


242 Sixth Ave., near 16th St., N. Y. 


THE LATEST FASHIONS IN 


FINE FOOTWEAR 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


FOR THE FALL AND WINTER OF 1900 








CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 








Vogue publishes more smart fashions than any other 


periodical. 





Cleanses, Refreshes, Invigorates 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


is pure, emollient, thoroughly cleansing and hy- 


gienic. 


It purifies the pores, makes the skin soft, 


smooth and elastic, and improves the complexion. 


The Standard Toilet Requisite 
THE PACKER MFG. CO., 81 Fulton Street, New York 








KABO CORSETS 


ARE 


THe On ty Corsets 


IN ALL THE WORLD WITHOUT 
BRASS EYELETS, 
| and are made in 


STRAIGHT FRonTs, 


SEMI-STRAIGHT FRONTS, CURVED FRONTS 
AND THE CELEBRATED 


Form-Repucinc Kaso 
which Magically reduces over-large figures 


OF ALL DEALERS 


























E. B. CORE 


Portraits of 
Children Only 


572 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Telephone, 1017 38th Street 








Connelly Turban 
Made of Black English Camel's Hair 
Drape with Stiff Cockade. 


3. H. Conneffp 
Lavies’ Hatter 


ENGLISH, ROUND AND 
WALKING HATS 
Maker of the Well-known 
CONNELLY TURBAN 
which can be had in New York only, from 


3. H. Conneffy 
1155 Groadway, Mew Bork 


| |. Agents in principal cities throughout the United 
States. If your milliner does not happen to have 
the hat you desire, write direct to the maker. 
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WHAT THEY READ 


{Nots. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers, Inquiries addressed to Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining or instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention.] 


THE ISLE OF UNREST 


BY HENRY SETON MERPIMAN. NEW YORK, 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY. 


He geographical spot so picturesquely 
I named in the title to this novel is 
Corsica, the turbulent life of which 
in the days of the Third Empire is set down 
with panoramic fidelity. The most conspicu- 
ous quality of the writer is sympathy—not that 
of the pity type, but the rarer variety which 
can divest itself of prejudice when estimating 
races and conditions outside its own envirore 
ment or experience, individual or national, 
Because of this quality Mr. Merriman fills his 
pages with living French men and women and 
true-to-the-life Corsican priests, peasants and 
brigands. His villain also is a reasonable crea- 
tion, a very difficult attainment in the way of 
a superlative villain as any one will testity who 
has tried his hand at it. Now, although 
Colonel Gilbert, he of the faultless attire and 
languid manner, is as unscrupulous a character 
as ever figured in a story, his undeniably wicked 
doings are the most natural proceedings in the 
world, given the man and the opportunities 
which came his way. He is easily the most 
interesting character in the story, although 
Lory de Vasselot runs him closely in this re- 
spect. The latter is a young man with a top- 
dressing of foppishness, but with the heart and 
brains of a man for all his lack of stature: he 
is described as belonging to the new school 
of Frenchmen—the open air, the vigorous, 
the sportsmanlike. He is gesticulative and 
the author has thought it worth while to 
chronicle his expressive gestures and it is notice- 
able how much this contributes to making 

the young man seem a veritable personality. 
The Abbé Susini, another principal character, 

is thus described: 


**The Abbé Susini was coming now—a 
little fiery man, with the walk of one who was 
slightly bow-legged, though his cassock natu- 
rally concealed this defect. He was small and 
not too broad, with a narrow face and clean, 
straight teatures—something of the Spaniard, 
something of the Greek, nothing Italian, noth- 
ing French, Ina word, this was a Corsican, 
which is to say that he was different from any 
other European race, ard would, as sure as 
there is corn in Egypt, be overbearing, master- 
ful, impessible. He was, of course, clean 
shaven, as brown as old oak, with little flashing 
black eyes. His cassock was a good one, and 
his hat, though dusty, shapely and new. But 
his whole bearing threw, as it were, into the 
ebserver’s face the suggestion that the habit 
does not make the priest.”’ 


The women also, the three principal ones, 
are most desirable acquaintances. ‘There is 
Mile. Brun, the woman of wrinkled face, cold 
hazel eyes, a superior mind, trained intelligence, 
strength of character, large capacity for loyalty 
and self-sacrifice. Then again is the gay lady 
of title a warm-hearted being of the type that 
** was happy in loving, not the highest, but the 
nearest ’’ A charming figure, always prettily 
costumed—we have only the word of the 
author for this, but we know for ourselves 
that she was given to brightness and innocent 
coquetry of speeech, for have we not read her 
sayings? Last there is Denise Lange, the hero- 
ine, a most modern young woman whose 
prominent characteristic is personal bravery. 
She has need of courage, tor, electing to live in 
Corsica she feels to the full, short of death it- 
self, the persecutions that a lawless community 
or aliens temporarily residents among such a 
pzopile can inflict upon those who chance their 
way. There isa certain open airiness about the 
whole story that in itself is refreshing, the 
author not only knows his territory—Corsica 
and Southern France—thoroughly at first hand, 
but he has the unusual gift of being able to 
bring natural scenery before the reader, in its 
beauty, its uniqueness, and to show it in all its 
moods without aid of that wearisome stuff that 


has come to be called and admired by the half- 
baked ‘‘word-painting.’’ Theieare, of course, 
abundance of the usual stage setting in novels— 
romance, intrigues, adventures, tragedies, times of 
stress and trial. If by this time any who may 
glance at these lines has not understood that 
Mr. Merriman’s book is, in the opinion of the 
writer, most excellent, and worthy a place in 
every library in the land, then have the words 
here recorded failed of their desired effect. 

Now is the author to be permitted to speak 
for himself, the scene selected showing one 
of the experiences through which Denise and 
her faithful friend Mlle. Brun were compelled 
to pass, owing to the fixed determination of 
Denise to live at her newly inherited estate in 
Corsica. The two Frenchwomen visit the near- 
est village, Olmeta. 


‘*¢Tt seems to be luncheon-time, said 
Denise, when they reached the village. ‘The 
place is deserted. It must be their déjeuner.’ 

*¢¢Tt may be,’ responded mademoiselle. 

‘“*They went into the church, which was 
empty, and stayed but a few minutes there, for 
Mademoiselle Brun was as short in her speech 
with God as with men. When they came out 
to the market-place, that also was deserted, 
which was singular, because the villagers in 
Corsica spend nearly the whole day on the 
market-place, talking politics and whispering a 
hundred intrigues of parochial policy; for here 
a municipal councillor is a great man, and 
usually a great scoundrel, selling his favor and 
his vote, trafficking for power, and misappropri- 
ating the public funds. Not only was the 
market-place empty, but some of the house- 
doors were closed. The door of a small shop 
was even shut from within as they approached, 
and surreptitiously barred. Mademoiselle Brun 
noticed it, and Denise did not pretend to ignore 
it. 

*¢ © One would say that we had an infectious 
complaint,” she said, with a short laugh. 

‘¢ They went to the house of the Abbé Susini. 
Even this door was shut. 

‘¢¢The Abbé is out,’ said the old woman, 
who came in answer to their summons, and she 
closed the door again with more speed than 
politeness. 

** Denise did not need to ask which was the 
mayor’s house, for a board, with the word 
* Mairie’ painted upon it (appropriately enough 
a moving board), was affixed to a house nearly 
opposite to the church. As they walked 
toward it, a stone, thrown from the far corner 
of the Place, under the trees, narrowly missed 
Denise, and rolled at her feet. Mademoiselle 
Brun walked on, but Denise swung round on 
her heel. There was no one to be seen, so she 
had to follow Mademoiselle Brun, after all, in 
silence. She was rather pale, but it was anger 
that lighted her eyes, and not fear. 

‘*Almost immediately a volley of stones fol- 
lowed, and a laugh rang out from beneath the 
trees. And, strange to say, it was the laugh 
that at last frightened Denise, and not the 
stones; for it was a cruel laugh—the laugh of a 
brutal fool, such as one may still hear in a few 
European countries when boys are torturing 
dumb animals. 

**But before they reached the Mairie the 
stones had ceased, and they both turned at the 
sound of a horse’s feet. It was Colonel Gilbert 
riding hastily into the Place. He saw the 
stones lying there and the two women standing 
alone in the sunlight. He looked toward the 
trees, and then round at the closed houses. 
With a shrug of his shoulders, he rode toward 
Denise and dismounted. 

** € Mademoiselle,’ he said, ‘ they have been 
frightening you.’ 

‘¢ © Yes,” she answered. 
men, but brutes.” 

*¢ © You must remember,” he said, ‘ that they 
are but halt civilised. You know their history 
—they have been conquered by all the greedy 
nations in succession, and they have never 
known peace from the time that history began 
until a hundred years ago. They are barbari- 
ans, mademoiselle, and barbarians always dis- 
trust a newcomer.” 

‘* ¢ But why do they hate me ?’” 

*¢ «Because they do not know you, made- 
moiselle,’ replied the colonel, with perhaps a 
second meaning in his blue eyes. 

‘¢ And after a pause, he explained further. 

**¢ Because they do not understand you. 
They belong to one of the strongest clans in 
Corsica, and it is the ambition of every one to 


‘They are not 


belong to a strong clan. But the Peruccas are 
in danger of falling into dissension and disorder, 
for they have no head. You are the head, 
mademoiselle. And the work they expect of 
you is not work for such hands as yours.’ 

‘And again Colonel Gilbert looked at Denise 
slowly and thoughtfully. She did not perceive 
the glance, for she was standing with her head 
half turned toward the trees, 

«¢ ¢ Ah!” he said, noting the direction of her 
glance, ‘they will throw no more stones, 
mademoiselle. You need have no anxiety. 
They fear a uniform as much as they hate it.’ 

*« ¢ Andif you had not come at that mo- 
ment ?” 

‘¢¢ Ah,” said the colonel, gravely ; and that 
was all. ‘ At any rate, I am glad I came,” he 
added, in a lighter tone, after a pause. ‘ You 
were going to the Mairie, mesdemoiselles, when 
I arrived. Take my advice, and do not go 
there. Go to the abbé if you like—as a man, 
not as a priest—and come to me whenever you 
desire a service, but to no one else in Corsica.’ 

‘* Denise turned as if she were going to make 
an exception to this sweeping restriction, but 
she checked herself and said nothing. And all 
the while Mademoiselle Brun stood by in 
silence, a little, patient, bent woman, with 
compressed lips, and those steady hazel eyes 
that see so much and betray so little.”’ 


ON THE BOOK COUNTER 


GEBER: A TALE OF THE REIGN OF 
HARUN THE KHALIF._ By Kare 


A. Benton. Frepericx A. Stoxes Com- 


PANY. 


Athetic interest attaches to this historical 
P romance conceived on ambitious lines, 
as the young author died before she had 
opportunity to revise the proot of the work 
upon which she had been engaged for so long 
atime. A study of the period in which the 
story is laid was undertaken by Miss Benton for 
the purpose of basing a poem upon it, but in 
the prosecution of her reading she found so 
much tempting material which was still virgin 
that she decided to expand her original plan 
and weave a story around an astrologer, one of 
the important figures in the life of those times. 
Accordingly she created Geber, whose name 
gives the story its title. The well-known 
Khalif of Bagdad, Harun al Raschid, tears an 
important part in the unfolding ot the tale, the 
experiences of his court and his famous judicial 
rulings being given with considerable detail. 
Intrigue—political and romantic—and jealousy 
develop catastrophes and crises in rapid succes- 
sion. ‘To the general reader the story will be 
attractive, mainly because it gives a realistic 
picture of an age and a country little known to 
the usual run of readers and one which abounds 
in picturesque possibilities. 
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Levities. By Bernarp Capes. 


ick A. Stokes ComMPANy. 


A master hand at invention of a novel 
sort is the author, the flavor of whose 
work is individual and positively alluring 
for all the reckless flinging away and putting 
out of life that goes on in them. The 
section labelled romances, will doubtless attract 
the usual run of readers, but whoever expects 
to find the flow of romantic sentiment that 
expends itself in conventional expression will 
inevitably te surprised, for not hearts but lives 
are hazarded and lost. The robust character 
of the experiences and their poignant originality 
also must make them disconcerting to the lover 
of the commonplace stories that fill magazines 
and library shelves ; in short, the general reader 
will probably have to cultivate a taste for Mr. 
Capes if he wishes to enjoy this author, It is 
inconceivable that one whose taste for books 
has been formed by a course of the ‘‘ novels of 
the year,’” say, should be able to appreciate the 
quality of these stories, in many .of which a 
lively fancy has been given free rein. The 
collection includes such amazing things as 
Dofia Pallonias’s Corset, which narrative takes 
in bull fights anda fascinating matador. Then 
there is A Doll and a Moral, which no one would 
take to be a study in physchology, but nothing 
less than this although it concerns only a 


small child and a professor with theories, ard 
the usual bloodshedding is absent. Again there 
is the narrative of a coward’s self-discovery, his 
later self-analysis, and his subsequent redemption 
—a tale for the few ; and the same may be said of 
The Foot of Time. Allof the seventeen tales 
under whatever head they appear are marked by 
fancy, aggressive virility and absence of ccn- 
vention. Not the reader of novels but the 
reader of books is the one likely to appreciate 
one of the most audacious and brilliant series of 
short stories that has seen the light for many 
years. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. Littiz, Brown « 
Company. 


This anonymous work purports to be a recital 
of the experiences of a spirit freshly freed 
from the body. It must not be under- 
stood as being an output of the sect known as 
Spiritualists. It is frankly an imaginative sketch 
in which the claims of a holy life are presented. 
The subject of the sketch passes not to Heaven 
or Hell, but to the place of spirits, where 
opportunity is given him to prepare himself for 
the higher life. This is not the Purgatory of 
the Catholic church. Neither prayers nor pence 
of others avail here; salvation comes only 
through personal effort and aspiration. The 
little volume has, it is said, brought comfort to 
many sorrowing hearts. If the present scribe 
therefore finds the make-believe a bit childish, 
and is of the opinion that the exhortations to 
righteousness would be more effective if divested 
of the allegorical form in which they are pre- 
sented, this lack of appreciation may be set 
down as a minority opinion, held by one who 
is hostile to fables, believing them to be food 
tolerable only for babes. 


THE BENDING OF THE BOUGH. A 
Acts. By 
Green TREE 


Comepy in Five GEORGE 
Moore. Tue 


Herzert S. Stone. 


Liprary. 


The publishers announce that the course 
of works they design issuing in this 
series is to represent the new movement 
in the writings of various countries which 
are here brought together for the first time. 
The comedy under notice might more properly 
be called a tragedy since it practically depicts the 
loss of a human soul. The realism of a munici- 
pal government’s treatment of a question of 
steamship company tolls the line having been 
sold to a rival town, which had not kept its 
agreement. The question turns upon the 
public interest which is opposed by private inter- 
ests, political, commercial and social. One 
man among others, Dean, stands out for recti- 
tude toward the public ; and at first he main- 
tains his attitude of hostility to wrongdoing 
steadfastly in spite of threats of political associ- 
ates and the pleadings and pouts of his women. 
The scenes aie made up of meetings of the 
officials, drawing-room teas whee politics are 
discussed ; meetings of a few men and women 
and sometimes men only in a semi-private way 
at houses or hotels. |The romance in the play 
concerns the young politician who shows a dis- 
position to kick over the traces of self-interest 
and a young woman whose perception of right 
and wrong is befogged by desire for the baubles 
of life. The play is concerned with a right 
start and the many and insidious influences, of 
which not the least is woman, that weaken the 
man’s will to do right. The author, Mr. 
Moore, in a preface explained that the reason 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Yeats and himself prefer to 
have their plays produced in Dublin, where 
population is, comparative to London, spare, and 
also comparatively lacking in purse, instead of 
in London, is because that metropolis is in its 
dotage and large and over rich to boot, and 
therefore it cannot permit any new movement 
in‘art. This opinion is based upon London’s 
refusal to accept Ibsen and Maeterlinck. It ap- 
fears more than probable, judged by the present 
effort, that it might refuse Moore also. 


THE QUEEN’S GARDEN. By M.E. M. 
Davis, Hovcuton, Mirrcin anv Company. 


An idyl of youth and beauty, smitten with 
loneliness and unwittingly courting disease and 
death in a charming old garden. The story is 
set in a minor key for many pages. A lone girl 
comes to her warm-hearted but strange skin- 
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woman, who bids her to her home, does but 
not come to see her guest or permit her to be 
brought into her presence. The days are at first 
a delight (although later they only drag), and 
Noel, knowing that her aunt has fallen ill, is 
forced to amuse herself as best she can. Fora 
time the pleasure of her surroundings charms her 
and in the quaint and beautiful garden attached 
to the old New Orleans home the young girl 
finds perpetual pleasure. That lovely spot is 
destined to closely affect her life in ways she 
dreams not of. Meanwhile she is a charming 
figure set in the dear old walled-in garden, un- 
consciously waiting for fate. The story is n 
stinct with poetic charm and romance ha - 
lowed by time, the elderly men who figure in it 
cherishing with touching gallantry the memory 
of their early loves. Against this background 
of old romances are set the loves of a modern 
youth and maid, who become for the nonce a 
knight and a queen at the Court of Cupid. 


MARSHFIELD, THE OBSERVER, AND 
THE DEATH DANCE,  Srupies oF 
CHARACTER AND Action. By EGErTon 
Castte. Herpert S. Stone anp Com- 
PANY. 

Read all at a sitting the several tales in this 
collection appear affected. Perhaps this is due 
partly to the fiction of Marshfield, who is made 
to do duty as the story-teller, and who is. per- 
sistently stigmatized as a bore. The various 
stories gain nothing in interest by being pref- 
aced by imaginary dialogues and meetings be- 
tween Marshfield and the scribe. On the 
contrary, these interpolations are so manifestly 
lugged in that they are a thing apart which can 
be very easily skipped, and that is how the ju- 
dicious reader treats them. As for the stories 
themselves, the most of them are concerned 
with phases ot life that are not usually referred 
to in strait-laced society, nor would one care to 
see the young girls he esteems reading them. 
The last story in the collection, The Dance of 
Death, however, deals with infractions of an- 
other commandment than that numbered seven. 
It is a well-told narrative, founded upon a 
weirdly dramatic incident in the days when 
Hungarians and Austrians were flying at one 
another’s throats, and when even non-com- 
batants, as is always the case, were forced to 
participate in the horrors of a bloody quarrel. 
The tragic material has been skilfully turned 
to account, the result being an animated story 
of ultra-animated times. 


WOMAN EMANCIPATED 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. BY SIR WALTER 


BESANT. F. A. STOKES CO, 


E extract the following description of 
an emancipated English woman of 
to-day from Sir Walter Besant’s 

latest book: 


‘¢ On the same staircase and the same floor wa® 
a flat exactly corresponding in every particular 
to Leonard’s own except that the windows 
looked out towards the opposite pole. This 
flat, into which we will not penetrate, was oc- 
cupied by a young lady, who lived in it, just as 
Leonard lived in his, with a man and his wife 
to look after her. People may be neighbors in 
a ‘Mansion’ and yet not know each other. 
It is not likely that Leonard would have made 
the acquaintance of Miss Constance Ambry but 
for the fortunate circumstance that he belonged 
to the same club as well as the same collection 
of tats; that he was introduced to her at the 
club; that he met her at dinner day after day; 
that he speedily discovered the fact that they 
were neighbors; that they became friends; that 
they often dined together at the club, and that 
they frequently walked home together. 

‘* Tt will be understood, therefore, that Miss 
Constance Ambry would have been called, a 
lew years ago, an emancipated young woman. 
he word has already become belated; in a year 

two it will be obsolete. Emancipation has 

sed to carry any reproach or to excite any 
tonishment. Many girls and unmarried 
vomen live alone in flats and mansions and 
imilar places; they have their latch-key; they 
tarvel that there could have been formerly a 
ime when the latch-key was withheld from 
irls; they go where they like; they see what 
they wish to see; they meet the people they 
tish to meet. The emancipated woman 
twenty years ago thought it necessary, in order 


to prove her superiority of intellect, to become 
at least an atheist. ‘That was part ot the situ- 
ation; other prancings and curvettings there 
were; now she has settled down, the question 
of comparative intellect being no longer dis- 
cussed and goes on, in many respects almost as 
if she were still in the ancient House of Bond- 
age. In this case there were strong reasons, 
comfortably running into a good many hundreds 
a year, why Constance Ambry should dare to 
go her own way and live at her own will. She 
vegan her independent career by three years at 
Grton. During her studentship she distin- 
gu aed herself especially by writing critical 
essays, in which it was remarked that the pas- 

on of Love, as depicted and dwelt upon by 
poets, was entirely ignored by the critic; not so 
much, her friends explained, from maidenly 
reserve, as from a complete inability to sympa- 
thize even with the woman’s point of view— 
which, indeed, women who write poetry and 
love-songs have always done their utmost to 
conceal, or mendaciously to represent in the 
same terms and under the same form as the 
masculine passion. On leaving Girton she ac- 
cepted a post as Lecturer on English Literature 
in a women’s college. It was a poorly-paid 
office, and hitherto it had been difficult to find 
a good lecturer to keep it. Constance could 
afford not only to take it, but also to make it 
the sole object of her work and thoughts. One 
is pleased to add that her ideas of the liberty of 
women included their liberty to dress as well as 
they can afford. She presented to her admiring 
and envious class the constant spectacle of a 
woman dressed as she should be—not splendidly, 
but beautifully. The girls regarded their lec- 
turer, clad, like a summer garden, in varied 
beauty, with far greater awe than they had en- 
tertained for her predecessor, who was dumpy, 
wore her hair short, and appeared habitually in 
a man’s jacket.”” 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Isle of Unrest, by Henry Seton Merri- 
man: Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.50. 

A Private Chivalry, by Francis Rynde: D. 
Appleton & Co., 50 cents. 

The Salt Box House, by Jane Deforest 
Shelton: Baker, Taylor Co. 


Making a Life, by Cortland Myers: Baker, | 


Taylor Co. 

The Image-Breakers, by Gertrude Dix: F. 
A. Stokes Co. 

The Bacillus of Beauty, by Harriet Stark: 
F. A. Stokes Co. 

Men of Marlowe’s. By Mrs. Henry Dud- 
eney : Henry Holt & Co. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden: Mac- 
millan & Co. 


Nella, The Heart of the Army. By Philip 
Verrill Mighels: R. F. Fenno 
The Real David Harum. By Arthur T. 


Vance: Baker Taylor Co. 
Robert Orange. By John Oliver Hobbes : 
F. A. Stokes & Co. 


John Drew. By Edwaid A. Dithmar. 

Ellen Terry. By Clement Scott: F. A. 
Stokes Co. 

Consequences. By Egerton Castle: F. A. 
Stokes Co. 


The Case and Exceptions. 
Trevor Hill: F. A. Stokes Co. 

Love and Mr. Lewisham. 
Wells: F. A. Stokes Co. 


By Frederick 


By H. G. 


WHEN DINING OUT 


[ Ast month Vogue published a ménu for 
puzzled diners-out—those who do not 
know what to order at restaurants, or 

do not “care to take the troub’e of selecting 

from a bill-of-fare. Here is another : 


Canapés Assortis 
Oysters Blue Point 
Stuffed olives 
Green turtle soup 
Pompano Meuniére 
Sweetbread croquettes jardiniére 


Filet of beef 


Celery 


Stuffed peppers Potatoes soufflé 
Grouse 
Lettuce salad French dressing 
Coupe Jacque 

Cognac Black coffee 

Champagne: Pommery served throughout. 

Liqueur : A new and very delicious liquéur 1s 
creme de cacao with sweet cream on top. 
About one-third of the glass is cream. This is 
called in many places a Little Beer. 
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Persons who have not yet made 
tteir selection in autumn and 
winter footwear are invited to visit 
our establishment. We are now 
displaying the latest and correct 
styles in Women’s lace or button 
Walking Shoes (Boots and Ties), 
made on the fashionable mannish 
lasts. 

Evening Shoes and Slippers in 
all styles. 

Riding Boots. 

Golf and Sporting Boots. 
Complete Assortment of Men’s 
Shoes and Boots for all occasions. 


Also shoes for children, a com- 
plete line of styles and sizes. 


ARNOLD SHOES 


Mark the fashions in footwear. His 
custom being among the best aressed 
persons of the city, it is necessary 
that Arnold shoes be better than 
those found elsewhere. The prices 
are not higher than the better shoes 
of the so-called cheaper houses. 


WILLIAM ARNOLD 
240 Fifth Avenue 











M. WEINGARTEN 


Ladies’ Tailor 


Tailor Gowns, Golf Suits, 
Riding Habits, Etc. Etc. 


A varied and extensive assortment of 
the newest foreign fabrics in the 
latest weaves and colors will be 
found at my establishment. 

A perfect —— | garment and first-class 
work guaranteed. 

Furs dyed and remodeled. 


34 WEST 35TH STREET; 


New York 
and at 36 Third St., Troy, N. Y. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, 
meither name, initials, nor address will be published, 
provided a pseudonym is given as a suostitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions answered by mail before 
publication when $1.00 1s sent with the question. 

(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
not published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion, All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1590. Tailor Gown Models and 
Materials for Shirts. To E. B.—Will 
you suggest some change for tailor gown, like 
sample, made last season but quite good style ? 
It is perfectly plain, heavily stitched, with 
short tight coat, perfect fitting. Have enough 
new material for a coat or waist. It has now 
a short traine. Would you shorten it? Also 
what, besides silk, would be modish for waist 
with same suit, and how made? 

From your description, advise you to leave 
the tailor suit (sample of which you enclose ) 
as it is, unless the skirt has a box-plaited back, 
in which case change it to the inverted plait. 
Plain suits with tight-fitting short coats are 
made again this season, and are generally more 
becoming to a good figure than the blouse coat. 
If you use it for general wear, it is more useful 
short—that is, walking length ; if not, leave 
it long, as the cloth skirts are still made with a 
slight traine. If you wish to use your cloth, 
you might have two coats for the same skirt, 
using pattern No. 81, which is not only pretty, 
but it can be worn over a thin silk shirt, mak- 
ing a useful and pretty street gown. Your 
material is too heavy, we think, for a bodice. 
Itis best to use your material in some way, 
however, as by another season, even if your 
skirt were not worn out, it would probably have 
taded too much to use new cloth with it. Fine 
French flannel in a soft shade of green, either 
plain or with embroidered dots, would be pretty 
for a shirt made like a tailor shirt—that is, 
plain (see Forsythe sh‘rt in Vogue of 27 Sept. ). 
In Vogue of 11 Oct. is a pretty new model for 
a flannel or fine cloth shirt. Crépe de chine, 
cachemire and poplin are suitable materials. 

1591 Refreshments to Serve at 
Girl's Club meeting. To H. N.—Please 
suggest something new and pretty in the way 
of refreshments to serve at a girl’s club-meeting 
Only two things are allowed, and we have 
served ices and cakes, sandwiches and coffee 
and all the usual things over and over again. 

An agreeable change in the refreshments 
would be celery salad with mayonnaise served 
in tomatoes, from which the pulp has been re- 
moved. Also savories, the recipe for which is 
given in Vogue of 11 October, or you could 
serve clam bouillon with nut or cream cheese 
sandwiches. Or fruit salad, and very small 
sponge cakes frosted in one color. The last- 
named is the prettiest dish to serve ; the salad 
can be served in Roman punch glasses. The 
recipes of all these articles have been published 
in Vogue. 

1592. Announcement Cards.—Pro- 
per Dress for Groom. To M. M.— 
(1) I am to be quietly married and should like to 
make the announcements in advance. Will you 
please advise me if there is any way in which I 
can send my announcement cards out before the 
marriage day. 
== (2) What should a groom wear at a private 
high noon wedding ? 

(1) There is no way of announcing your 
marriage before it has taken place. Of course 
your intimate friends and your relatives who do 
not live in the same town can be written to, but 
even this is not necessary. Your announce- 
ment cards should be engraved and directed be- 
fore your marriage and posted on the day of your 
marriage. 

(2) If there are to be guests at the wedding 
the groom should wear a frock coat, white 
waistcoat, striped gray trousers, patent leather 
boots, white shirt, tie and gloves. If the wed- 
ding is strictly private the groom may wear a 
traveling suit. 

1593. Knickerbockers Worn with 
Short Skirts—Chanilie Gown—Silk 
Skirts. To Anestive.—Should a skirt or 








knickers be worn beneath a short walking or 
rainy-day skirt? If the latter, of what ma- 
terial and how full or wide should they be 
made ? 

(2) I have challie like enclosed sample and 
wish to have it made after a design suitable for 
theatre and informal evening wear—two bodices 
—one high and one low. 

(3) Are black or colored petticoats worn with 
black tailor-made dresses ? 

(4. Do you advise making a skirt less than 
four inches from the ground when worn as a 
walking-skirt in town on other than rainy days ? 
I am tall and thought perha,s two inches from 
the ground would be in better taste tor the pur- 
pose I wishiét made, Material is double-faced 
like enclosed sample and I am to have a jacket 
of same made from pattern ordered herein. 

(5) At what shop can the flannels be ob- 
tained as mentioned in Vogue, 6 Sept.? 

(1) Knickerbockers are often worn under 
short skirts, but they are not absolutely necessary ; 
many women prefer a short white skirt, es- 
pecially for summer, as this is cooler. For 
autumn and winter, knickerbockers are better. 
They are made of several materials, black satin, 
black mohair, linen or crash. They should be 
made on deep, round bands fitting the hips 
smoothly and should not be too full, Finish at 
the knee with buckled or buttoned bands or an 
elastic. These knickerbockers may be pur- 
chased ready made. 

(2) The sample of challie you enclose is 
not at all suitable for an evening or theatre 
gown. Figured challies are only used for chil- 
dren’s dresses, morning gowns and room gowns, 
but are not suitable for reception or evening 
gowns. We should advise you using it for a 
morning gown made like pattern No. 77, in 
Vogue of 16 Aug., finishing the edge with 
black velvet or with pale yellow satin ribbon the 
color of the flower in your challie. You could 
also have a high collar and dickey of tucked 
lawn or all-over lace to wear with this. 

(3) With a black tailor gown a black silk 
petticoat or a white wash petticoat trimmed 
with embroidery looks the best. With colored 
gowns, wear silk petticoats matching the gown 
or a white wash one. 

(4) Four inches from the ground is about the 
right length for a walking skirt, even if worn 
on other than rainy days. If you make it 
longer it is apt to have the appearance of a long 
skirt which is too short. We mean it does not 
look as if it were meant to be short. Another 
reason is that a skirt only two inches from the 
ground is not of much use as a short skirt, as it 
gets wet around the bottom from the shoes if 
the walking is at all bad. 

(5) This question has been answered by 
mail. 

1594. Winter Business Suit— 
Overcoat—Gloves. To G. P.—Whatdo 
you advise as a suitable business suit for winter, 
as to color, cut and material? What will be 
good style for an overcoat? What color gloves 
will be worn ? 

It is somewhat difficult to advise in detail in- 
telligently without knowing a man’s age, build 
and individual style. A generally applicable 
suggestion, however, is a sack suit cut single- 
breasted, straight in front with rather sharply 
rounded corners at the bottom; four bone but- 
tons in front and two on the sleeves ; side pock- 
ets and small change pocket with flaps ; breast 
pocket on left side without flap ; single-breasted 
waistcoat, cut rather high at the neck and fairly 
short with the usual pockets; trousers cut 
straight and of medium width, narrower at the 
bottom than atthe knees or over the thighs, 
but without curved lines, For a man under 
middle age the jacket should be rather short and 
if the wearer is not actually stout there should 
be some spring to the seams. For a stout man 
a straighter and somewhat looser cut is prefer- 
able. Indistinct mixtures of brown and red are 
usually becoming to dark men. Very dark 
black-blue of a basket weave or extremely in- 
distinct herring-bone is pretty, as are also the 
dark grays and the unnoticeable plaid mixtures 
of dark blue, green and red. Angolas, wor- 
steds, tweeds and various wools are used as ma- 
terial. The long or medium length Chester- 
field, with rather full, loose back, is a good 
overcoat for all kinds of wear. The smartest 
color for street or walking gloves isa light shade 
of tan, something the color of a new pigskin 
saddle. It is exceedingly difficult shade to de- 
scribe, but if kept by the haberdasher it is easy 
to recognize. 
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1595. Wardrobe for Souchern Cali- 
fornia— * raveling Gown—Tailor Cos- 
tume. To C. W.—Should like to know 
what is necessary in the way of a wardrobe for 
the months of January, February and March 
to be spent in Southern California. I need a 
traveling suit and thought of getting a short 
skirt and modish coat for the purpose. (1) 
What would you suggest ? 

(2) Also name a fashionable street gown ; 
a tailor-made. Can you recommend a good 
tailor; and what material and color will be 
new this winter ? 

(3) Will you tell me how to make chin- 
chilla skins into a modish neck arrangement of 
some kind to wear with a tailor gown? Also 
will you tell me where I can have such work 
done in New York. 

(4) Ihave a black silk foundation. 
would be pretty to cover it with ? 

(5) Will you tell me if a black taffeta coat 
would be serviceable to take with me—or are 
they passé ? 

(6) Also tell me how many pair of shoes I 
require and what kind. The proper golf shoe? 
Are tan shoes to be worn this winter ? 

(7) Are silk or flannel shirt waists to be 
worn this winter, and what is suitable for 
morning wear in a hotel? If shirt waists are 
to be worn, will you tell me the proper cut and 
style ? 

(1) What is necessary for you to take as a 
wardrobe depends very largely upon what you 
are to do in California. If you are to travel 
about, stopping only a short time in each place, 
you do not need as much as if you were to 
spend the entire time in one place, especially if 
you took letters of introduction and expected to 
go out socially, The following suggestions are 
for a simple necessary wardrobe and this you 
may supplement as you think necessary. For 
traveling, you may have a blue serge gown 
made like model on centre of page 179 in Vogue 
of 20 Sept., with the collar and yoke made sep- 
arately and of different materials, such as linen, 
all-over embroidery or crash. Have also a 
long traveling cloak to wear with it of dark 
gray cloth, or you may have a short coat and 
skirt to be worn with shirt waists. The latter 
makes really the most useful gown, as the 
shirts may be of varying weights and the skirt 
being short it is much more convenient. The 
model for this suit could be the jacket pattern 
No. 81 with a plain skirt like pattern No. 70. 
For this gown have several shirts of cheviot, 
flannel, etc., but not of silk, as they do not 
look well worn with a short skirt. The shirts 
worn for summer are still good style. 

(2) There are a great many models in tailor 
gowns, elaborate and plain, examples of which 
in the latest styles have been published in Vogue 
during the past month. Braiding will be used 
extensively. The coats vary in length from 
Eton to three-quarter length. The materials 
are the same as those worn last year, cloth, 
cheviot, tweed. See in Vogue of 27 September 
an article on new materials and colors. The ad- 
dresses of several good tailors will be found on 
the first page of Vogue each week. 

(3) Should advise having your chinchilla 
skins made into a collar, revers and cuffs on a 
velvet or cloth coat and getting a muff to match, 
thus making a fashionable suit for winter wear, 
If you wish the skins to wear with various 
gowns, have a neck collar made of them com- 
bined with velvet and chiffon. In Vogue of 9 
November will appear various models for fur. 
Most of the tailors work in fur, making it over 
when supplied with it by the customer. It de- 
pends upon what you wish to pay whom we 
recommend ; no furrier will give a price without 
seeing the skins and the style you wish followed. 

(4) As nets and gauzes are to be very much 
worn this winter, advise using your foundation 
for an evening gown. Write to one of the 
large department stores for samples of their 
fancy nets ; choose something effective in black 
and silver and make it like the sub-front in 
Vogue of 11 October. 

(5) Black taffeta coats are still worn, but 
not as extensively as during the spring and sum- 
mer. Ifyou have a taffeta coat at present, ad- 
vise taking it. In shoes, you will need a pair 
of tan shoes or boots with low heels and broad 
heavy soles, set with hob nails or rubber disks ; 
a pair of heavy walking boots or shoes ; patent 
leather shoes with thin soles for afternoon ; 
evening slippers in patent leather and ones of 
satin and also matching your evening gowns if 
you intend going out much. ‘Tan shoes will be 


What 


worn for golf and bicycling but not much fe 
general wear. Fashions in shoes are publishej 
trom time to time in Vogue. 

(6) Both silk and flannel shirts will be wor 
this winter with tailor suits and short skirts 
New models are being constantly published jp 
the paper. In the morning at a hotel wear ; 
simple cloth gown ora fashionable shirt anj 
cloth skirt. 

The wardrobe necessary for you to take, 
omitting underwear and accessories, such x 
gloves, handkerchiefs, collars, etc., wouid be » 
follows: A traveling gown, cloth tailor-made, 
rather elaborately ; three silk shirts for thi 
gown, half a dozen cotton ones, a bath robe, 3 
room gown, two silk gowns, one in a ligh 
weight such as foulard; two or three pretty 
muslin gowns for warm days and three evening 
gowns, an evening cloak, a rain and dug 
coat and an extra coat. The other articles & 
pend upon what your life will be, as we haw 
said before. Six hats are enough, a black om, 
a sailor, a simple toque and. hats to match you 
elaborate gowns. 

1596. Model for Grenadine Gown 
and Velvet Jacket—Dinner Cards— 
Bride’s Veil. To XXX.—Enclosed ar 
two samples. Could the gray over taffeta be 
made into a correct reception gown, and coul 
the black be used for a jacket or hat? 

(2) Are the dinner name cards with the 
little water color designs on them correct? 

(3) State the correct way to arrange a bride's 
veil. Should any of the tulle be bunched on 
top? Is it right to wear the veil back from 
the face or is it always worn over the face? 

(1) The gray wool grenadine would not k 
suitable to wear at receptions, but it could kk 
worn for receiving calls or for a house gown, 
It would look best made over gray taffeta. The 
skirt would not look well tucked or gathered, 
but it could be trimmed with black velvet put 
on by hand or with stitched satin or taffen 
bands also put on by hand. Make the bodic 
with a boléro and full front of white plaite 
chiffon combined with light blue. The black 
embossed velvet would be pretty made into: 
jacket like the small figure on page iv Vogu, 
27 September, using plain velvet for the reven 
and jet asa trimming. Have a full front of 
white plaited chiffon with jabot of fine lace. 

(2) The best style dinner cards are those of 
plain white beveled cardboard about two 
inches and a half long and an inch and a haf 
wide. Fancy cards with water-color designs o 
sketches in pen and ink are sometimes used for 
special occasions, such as golf dinners, valentine 
dinners, etc., but for most formal dinners th 
plain card is correct. 

(3) There are several ways of arranging i 
bride’s veil. Usually a coiffeur is employed 
who dresses the hair and arranges the veil in the 
most becoming manner. Often the tulle o 
lace 1s arranged in loops on the left side and heli 
with a small bunch of orange flowers. A 
small crown of orange flowers may also be wom 
and this is generally very becoming. The vel 
is usually worn off the face. 

1597. Wardrobe for a Month’s Visit. 
To H. G. T.—I am to go for a visit of 
month to Pennsylvania, and I should be ver 
thankful if you will suggest what would be: 
suitable wardrobe to take, and especially what 
would be suitable wear for mornings ? 

The wardrobe depends entirely upon wher 
you are to visit, and what life you expect ™ 
lead during your visit. The fact that you at 
to visit relatives in Pennsylvania does not git 
us enough information. Is it a large city y@ 
are to visit, a small city, or the country? / 
you visited in Philadelphia and expected to g 
out a great deal, you would need full evening 
gowns, theatre gowns, dinner gowns, etc. | 
you visited in the country quietly, where you 
were not expected to dress for dinner, the ward 
robe you would need would be quite different. 
If correspondents would give us fuller informa 
tion in their questions, the answers would be 
much more satisfactory. 

1598. Library and Dining-room Fur 
nishing. To L. M. L.—I have to furnis 
an apartment; have library and sitting-roo 
combined. What kind of furniture would you 
advise for same? I have handsome old-rost 
brocaded draperies, which I should like “ 
utilize, but if out of date I shall not use them. 

What is the newest furnishing for dining 
room? Should like something original. 

If your library is a well-lighted room shoul 
suggest mahogany furniture with wood 4 
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foor of mahogany stain, and rugs of green or a 
deep wine color. 

As the room is to be used for a sitting-room, 
3s well as a library, it would be much prettier 
to have the shelves for the books built in around 
the walls, about three feet in hight. 

Use the old-rose draperies by all means and 
cover the remaining part of the walls with a 
dark green burlaps. 

At the cove finish with a three-inch band of 
antique furniture braid. 

If paper is preferred the Morris conventional 
designs in green are most desirable. 

A round centre table would be better than a 
square one, and an exquisite china or glass vase 
stood on it, with a piece of Persian embroidery 
underneath would give a touch of elegance at 
once to the whole room. Centre tables, how- 
ever, are to be avoided. There is no reason 
why a table except a dinner table should be 
always at the centre. 

The chairs should be comfortable, that is, an 
easy chair and several cushioned ones covered 
with green. 

A Russian lounge might be introduced in 
one corner, with a green cover and old-rose 
cushions, 

If the room is not well lighted the furnish- 
ings should be light in color. Use the old-rose 
draperies, but have the wood-work and book 
shelves enameled a cream-white, the walls 
bung with burlaps or paper of reséda green, and 
use green furniture upholstered in old-rose. 

A superb combination, if expense is no object, 
is to paint the woodwork and shelves a reséda 
green, and complete the remaining wall with a 
white burlaps, which is treated to a coat of gold 
paint after hanging. Use mahogany furniture. 

If the dining-room does not open out of the 
library the question of harmony between the 
rooms does not need to be considered. In this 
case a most original and striking room might be 
described as follows: The furniture should be 
of Flemish oak, the-darker the stain the better. 
Wainscot the wall four and a half feet high 
with Flemish oak, and stain mantel to match 
unless it be of marble. Above this, put a burlaps 
of the felt printed design, or Morris paper of a 
light orange tint should be hung. 

Instead of a picture rail have a narrow shelf 
of the Flemish oak on which set plates or bric- 
a-brac. Have the windows diamonded with 
lines of black paint or heavy wire on the out- 
side of the panes. 

Curtains of a deep Lincoln-green should hang 
straight on either side the window to the wains- 
coting, while the portiére and chair cushion 
should be of green. 

Hang no pictures, but let the wall decora- 
tions consist of one or two sconces of silver, 
allowing the side-board, cupboard and small 
side table, with their burden of glass and silver 
to complete-the wall furnishing. 

If a wainscoting is not used, and the burlaps 
be hung from floor to cove, finish the edge with 
a fold of burlaps two inches wide, and fastened 
down by large antique iron rails, 

In this mode of decoration the orange tone 
would doubtless be too prominent unless the 
room is very dark, and a substitute of rich red, 
or a bluish-green would be preferable. 

Again if the room be a dark one a delightful 
scheme is to enamel all the woodwork in white. 
Have a built-in sideboard consisting of a shelf, 
which forms the top to the cupboard under- 
neath with doors of wood. Allow two feet of 
space over the shelf and build a cupboard above 
with glass doors diamond-framed. A smaller 
cupboard built crosswise in a corner similar in 
design to the sideboard is a good addition for 
small cups. Both these sideboards and the 
wainscoting should be enamelled in white. 
Above the wainscoting hang a Morris paper of 
red and white. Use rich red curtains for the 
window and portiére. Mahogany furniture 
consisting of chairs and table harmonize well 
with this scheme of coloring. The floor should 
be dark with a red rug, and the ceiling white. 
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In Two CuHaprers 
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DARK MORNING-ROOM TRANSFORMED— SUITABLE 
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WALTON—TRANSFORMATIONS 
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SEMI-FORMAL TREATMENT OF MORNING-ROOM 


' I “He morning-room, which, according to 


the architecture of many houses, is 

more often than not a continuation of 
the square hall, or a room into which the stairs 
open, should be of a semi-formal nature. It is 
usually well lighted, and requires a somewhat 
dark wall covering and substantial furniture. 
There are many varieties of prepared burlaps, 
any one of which would be admirable for this 
room ; and if the architecture allowed this ma- 
terial, it would look well continued in the halls 
and up the stair wall, it the stairs are not open 
on both sides. 

The prepared burlaps are made up in plain 
tones of nearly every color, and in many tints 
of each, from the darkest to the lightest. Also 
striped designs are seen—dark green on a wood 
ground, or light green on a dark green ground, 
etc. Conventional designs, too, such as the 
fleur-de-lis and combinations of stripes and de- 
signs, are made in the burlaps. The burlaps 
may either be pasted or tacked to the wall and 
left plain, or the seams or join hidden by a nar- 
row wooden beading, which gives a very rich 
effect if used properly. 

This wall covering requires no frieze unless 
the room is unusually high, and then a deep 
frieze in a conventional design would be appro- 
priate if the side wall were covered with the 
plain, or vice-versa. 

A morning-room in a New York house into 
which the stairs did not open, and which, un- 
fortunately, was rather dark, was so well treated 
that it proved itself the most beautiful room in 
the house. The high ceiling and about one- 
fourth of the side wall were laid with a plain 
gold Japanese lacquer paper. There were a gold 
moulding below and a paper of gold foundation, 
covered with an all-over pink lozenge pattern. 
The gold of the paper seemed fairly to radiate 
light, and consequently the place never seemed 
a dark room, and at night it was as beautiful 
as one could desire. This room may be said 
to be unique, as it is almost impossible to pro- 
cure the plain gold paper. 


BURLAPS FOR DINING-ROOM— MORRIS PAPER 


For the dining-room many prefer a plain wall 
surface of some dark tint, as it makes a good 
background for handsome glass, china and 
silver. 

Pictures, unless they are restricted to one or 
two, seem out of place in this room, nor can 
one recommend the stuffed deers’ head, or em- 
balmed birds, in an ordinary dining-room _In- 
stead, candelabra against the wall or handsome 
plates make much better decoration. Prepared 
burlaps with a dark wainscoting and a wide frieze 
above, with a tiny shelf as a moulding on which 
various plates make a good showing is a de- 
lightful combination. In papers the bold de- 
signs of the Morris art patterns, or domestic 
tapestries, or the decorated art papers, with or 
without a plain frieze are excellent. Soalso are 
the deep-toned cartridge paper. The Florentine 
flock in its deep velvet-red tones, particularly if 
used with a wainscoting of wood, is very beauti- 
ful for a dining-room, as are the Japanese leath- 
ers if a more stately effect is desired. 

Unfortunately nine times out of ten our city 
dining-rooms are the darkest rooms in the 
house, whereas they should be the lightest. 
One such room in an otherwise elegant apart- 
ment had only one small window high up on 
one side. The room opened into a library 
through huge sliding doors. The large amount 
of woodwork in this dining-room was treated to 
a coat of cream-white enamelled paint, as was 
the huge built-in sideboard. The rather 
low effect of the walls was hightened by using 
a striped paper of two shades of a cheerful blue, 
overlaid with a conventional design which gave 
it the appearance of tapestry. 

For the library, unless prepared burlaps is 








used, or certain tones of crépe paper, which has 
almost as rich an effect when hung as a flock 
at about one-twelfth the cost, there is nothing 
so suitable as the Japanese leather paper. It is 
made ona rice fibre; it will last for years, and 
as the Japanese government has a monopoly of 
the manufacture it is not apt to become com- 
mon. ‘The expense is about equal to Lincrusta 
Walton. 

The designs are admirable, the grille pat- 
tern being especially good, and there is one style 
which is plain and gives an exceedingly rich ef- 
fect, as of a plain gold tapestry, while the vary- 
ing light seems to shade it into many beautiful 
tints of bronze. 

This would also be suitable for either the 
dining, ball, morning or billiard room. 

Lincrusta Walton is an old stand-by which 
has suffered from the various whims of fashion, 
but it is always safe, as it may be tinted any 
shade or color desired, after it is once supplied. 


GERMAN DESIGN PAPERS FOR BILLIARD ROOM 


The billiard room is perhaps the most con- 
ventional room in the house. It is the excep- 
tion to-find a billiard room without a wainscot- 
ing, and it is a safe rule, whatever the conditions, 
to cover the remaining space of the side hall 
with a dark plain surface, unless a tapestry pa- 
per imitating the weave or figures be used. 


cartridge or prepared burlaps is suitable if the complexion. 


wall is not painted with some conventional fig- 
ure. There are also some German designs 


which come in sets of oblong pieces and imi- | 26th Street, New York. 


tate the figures on German tapestries to perfec- 


tion, with the advantage of not retaining the 
smoke. They are intended for use as panels, | 





HALLS AND STAIRWAYS 


Halls vary so in architecture, assuming so 
many different shapes and sizes that it is difficult 
to give more than a general idea in regard to 
them. For square halls the burlaps, leather 
papers or tapestry are good. It is best to paper 
all the halls of a house alike, but if the expense 
of the lower halls is great it might cease at the 
second story by the stairs, and the covering be 
continued in some more inexpensive material in 
the same color and general style. A dark nar- 
row hall and stairs have often been transformed 
by painting the woodwork, stairs, rail and all, 
with white enamel and covering the walls with 
some light tint with a small all-over design 
upon it. 

This is an era of fads. What is the style to- 
day may be old-fashioned to-morrow, but funda- 
mental truths remain the same, and if these are 
carefully considered, allowing individuality, gov- 
erned by good taste to assert itself, the result 
will always be tharming and whatever the 
style of the hour the result will always be at- 
tractive. 








By using Dr. Dys’s Sachets de Toilette, Séve 
Dermale and Dysaline Cream every woman can 
obtain a healthy and beautiful complexion with- 
out artificial means. These Sachets used 
every morning and evening in the water are 
marvelous in their effect on a tired and jaded 
They are absolutely pure and 


The Japanese leather Lincrusta Walton, | 


| make the face naturally bright and young. 


To be had only at V. Darsy’s, 129 East 
Circular sent free 


on application. 





either in the wainscoting or above in the side- | 


walls, and are to be divided by wooden panels, 
with a plain effect in the frieze. 


THE ULTRA DECORATIVE ROOM IN THE HOUSE 


As to the drawing or reception room, the | 


latitude given to it makes its fitting up more | 
a matter of individual taste than is the case | 

. . . . . | 
with other rooms, it being the room in which | 


VOGUE 


the costliest pictures should be hung ; the richest 


bric-a-brac and the most beautiful furniture be 
piaced. 


To be dated 8 November 


Whether the furnishing be massive or delicate 


individual taste and the general tone of the rest | 


of the house must decide. 


If the walls of the | 


| will be a 


room are not decorated by hand the paper or | 


fabric is seldom hung with a frieze. It needs 
no picture moulding, as pictures are now hung 
without the wire showing. The French gold 
warp papers, as well as the Florentine flock, are 
very good form, and certain modes of furnishing 
would look extremely well against a background 
of the plain gold Japanese leather paper. 

The French tapestries, too, are beautiful, but 
beware of using any paper in this room the pat- 
tern of which will obtrude itself, as there is no 
room in the house which requires so quiet a 
background as this, to allow the furniture, bric- 
a-brac and pictures to show to their best advan- 
tage. Evena light tinted burlaps would be pre- 
ferable to perhaps a much more expensive cover- 
ing the design of which called attention to 
itself. 


A CASE IN POINT 


A reception room in an artist’s house lately 
refurnished will offer a good example in this 
line. It was the old-fashioned room with a 
high wooden wainscoting and carved mantel- 
piece with large folding doors and a quantity of 
wood about the windows, which were rather 
deep. The room was a trifle dark and had a 
north light. 

Space was at a premium in this house, so 
that on the wainscoting either side the mantel- 
piece shelves were ranged for books in dainty 
bindings. All the woodwork was painted a 
cream white, and the walls above were hung 
with a sea-green tint of art linen, which comes 
especially prepared for this purpose in many tints. 
The carving and moulding in the woodwork 
were picked out in gold paint or leaf and this 
added just the touch of brightness so necessary 
in a north room. 

The gilt frames of the beautiful pictures 
against the pale green of the wall covering were 
delightful. The darkest note in the room was 
of course the floor, which gave the necessary 
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Science now serves in the eradication of 
wrinkles, The new wrinkle for wrinkles 
is based on the scientific principle of mus- 


cular control, It enables those who have 
wrinkles to remove them. It heips those 
who are still beautiful to preventthem. The 


B. & P. 
Wrinkle Eradicator 


is the safest, surest and most wonderful 
help ever offered to women for the preser- 
vation of youthful beauty. No chemicals. 
Simple and permanent. Free book de- 
scribes wonderful wer, \ box, 25 cts.; 
36 box, 50 cts. ; full box, $1.00. 

Advice by correspondence to buyers of $/.00 bores. 





feeling of strength which the white wainscoting 
made necessary. 








88 Kirk 8t., Cleveland, 0. 





THE B. & P. CO, (Two Women) } 


f 





V O G U E P R O O F IM P RES ~ i O NS Many requests have been received from 


readers of Vocue for proofs of its illus- 
trations to be used as wall ornaments when framed. Those shown in miniature here are offered at moderate prices. See 
particulars below each cut. 


A Conquered King. Paper 18x1zins, Print 16x10 ins. Red Brown, 1,00. 
When Dolly Makes Pies. Paper 18xtzins, Print 18x9 ins, Dark Drab. $1.00. 


No.1. A Good Runafterthe Hounds. Paper 
12x9 ins. Printgx6Y ins. Green. socents. 





No. 8. My Skipper. With Verses. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 7x7 ins. Light Brown. §0 cents, 





No.7. The Premiére’s 
Benefit. Paper 12x9 
ins. Print 9x3% ins. 
Light Red. 50 cents. 


No. 10. The Little Stars. Paper18x12ins, Print 
Isxgins. Dark Grey, $1.00. 


‘ No.g. A Frolic, Paper 12x9 ins. Print 10x8Y 
No. 3. The Japanese Mask, Paper 12x7 ins, ins. Black. socents. 
Print 9% x6% ins, Red, 50 cents, 





No, 2, The Desert Thief. Paper 18x12 ins. Print 14x9){ ins, Brown, $1.00, No.6, The Milliner's Bill, Paper 18x1zins, Print 14xg ins, Dark Green. $1.00, 


Any of the above sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the United 
States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address: VOGUE, 37 West 29th Street, New York. 
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B. SCHULICH 

Ladies’ Tailor 

Dressmaker and 
Furrier 


Artistic Creations for Tailor Gowns, Driv- 
ing Coats, Wraps, Evening Costumes, etc. 
My Millinery Department will be found 
thoroughly up-to-date in every detail. 


10 WEST 35th STREET: 
Betwéen Fifth and Sixth Avenues. 

















YOUMANS 
CELEBRATED HATS 
ROUND HATS AND 


BONNETS 


-CORRECT STYLFS IN 
GOLFING, WALKING AND 


OUTING HATS 





Authorized Agents in Principal Cities 





Write for Booklet of styles 





1107 and 1109 Broadway, 
Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, Near Liberty Street 


Lendon Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 
105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 








DSTHEAPEERVOFSTABLEAWATERS a 





C.D. Fiewing «Co. 
Milliners 
14 West 22nd Street 





Griginal Designs and Mrodcig 


In 


Wats and Bonnets 


14 Wiest 22nd Street 
frew Pork 





|MARGARET MURTHA 
13 WEST 30th STREET [=m 
Sole Agent for 
AUGUSTINE THOMAS CORSETS 
OF PARIS 


Latest Models in Lingerie, 
Matinées and Silk Skirts 


Trousseaux a Specialty 


Négligés, 


Our straight front hygienique corset combines the 
best features of a strictly hand-made corset and the 
only French model in this market. 


13 WEST 30th STREET 


NEW YORK ict alll 


“THE HYGIENIQUE” 

















ALCOTT 


AND 


WEEKES 


SPECIALTIES 
7 and 9 East 20th St. 


Dainty and Exclusive 


Creations and Designs in 


Tailor and Ball 
Costumes, Wraps, 
Driving Coats, 
Waists, Millinery, 


etc. 


7 & 9 East 20th St. 


Bet. Broadway and Fifth Avenue 





























THE FAIRY BUST FORM 


Made from the finest Shirred Mechlin Net. 
A new and radical departure from and a 
great improvement on any bust pad _hereto- 
fore made. Combining the desirable fea- 
ture of daintiness with the best ideas of a 
shapely and hygienic form, non-irritating, 
cool and comfortable. 

Conforms to every motion of the body, 
and will keep its shape perfectly during 
months of constant wear. 

Can be worn either with a high- or a low- 
busted corset. 

Ask your dealer for them or send a 75- 
cent money order to the manufacturers 


WRIGHT 4& CO. 
632 Clinton Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
Patent applted for. 
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Corsets for reducing corpulence and 


lengthening the waist. 


Perfect fit guaranteed. 


All the newest models. 


Imé GULISS PRESS, KEW YORK 





